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WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AT MOUNT VERNON, 1784—ROSSITER ART APPRECIATION LESSON, PAGE 19 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art and the New York Life Insurance Company 
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Through the splendid efforts of their teachers, thousands of 
youngsters have adopted regular gum massage as a step to 


dental soundness—a sparkling smile—in the years to come. 


O ONE WORKS harder to encourage 

proper dental care in childhood— 
no one is more aware of its need—than 
America’s modern educators. They stress 
regular tooth brushing, and they teach 
massage of the gums as two invaluable 
aids to a future of sound oral health. 

With the approval and praise of many 
dentists, countless American teachers 
hold regular classroom drills in gum 
massage. For, as many dentists say, gum 
massage is a common-sense health rou- 
tine that helps supply the necessary 
stimulation often denied our gums by 
modern soft-food menus. Lacking the 
stimulating work of vigorous chewing, 
gums may tend to grow weak and sensi- 
tive. Often, a telltale tinge of “pink” on 
your tooth brush flashes its warning of 
gums in distress. 

Lazy gums need regular exercise— 
they need invigorating massage to help 
guard their healthy soundness. The cor- 
rect technique of gum massage is easily 
taught in classroom drills. The index 
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finger is placed om the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. As the teacher explains, this mas- 
sage rouses circulation in the gum walls. 
Practiced regularly at home, it aids in 
stimulating sluggish, underworked 
gums to a new and greater vigor. 

So many dentists approve Ipana Tooth 
Paste as the modern dentifrice because 
it is designed not only to clean teeth 
to a brighter sparkle but, with massage, 
to help tone and invigorate the gums. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene 
check-up records and a complete out- 
line for a school-wide “Good Teeth” 
Contest are all available. Write us, giv- 
ing name of ycur school, principal or 
superintendent, grade and number of 
pupils enrolled. Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, 29 Educational Department, 
626-A Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In so many modern schools throughout the country, children are learn- 
ing that gums as well as teeth need special care and attention. In their 
regular classroom drills, teachers explain the simple technique of gum 
massage and stress the importance of this part of dental hygiene. 


This young man loves those tempt- 


ing soft foods—but he knows that 
they fail to exercise his gums, to 
give them the healthful stimulation 
nature intended them to have. 


“They didn’t teach gum massage 
when I was in school,” says Dad— 
but thanks to Billy, his parents are 
learning the helpful benefits of this 
important dental health routine. 
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Dear READER: 


In making your plans for presenting certain patriotic features 
this month, you will welcome the new material and new approaches 


which are offered in THE INstTRUCTOR. 


Lois Miller MacDougall, on 


page 11, provides a scoring sheet which will stimulate you to check 


the quality of your teaching. 


In the attractively illustrated Travel 


Section are the first and second prize-winning letters in our 1938 
Contest, together with travel letters from three other prize winners. 


“Your Counselor Service, 


in This Issue,” to page 4. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Patriotic Features; Colonial Life 

\ variety of material emphasiz- 
ing Washington and Lincoln and 
related topics will be found on 
pages 10, 14, 19, 34-35, 37-39, 
42, 44, and the cover. 


Valentines: Seasonal! 

Suggestions for activities in con- 
nection with Valentine Day are 
on pages 10, 14, 30, 31, 36, 38- 
39, 41, and 43. For items of a 
seasonal nature, sce pages 38, 55, 
and 56. 


Program Material; Stories 

For program material, turn to 
pages 37-39 and 41-44. Two 
stories are on page 14. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units appear on pages 13, 21, and 
§-54; seatwork, on 12, 18, and 
56; and questions, on 19. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 4, 13, 30, 31, 34- 
36, 56, and 64. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic is on page 66; lan 
guage, on 57 and 66; and read- 
ing, on 12, 18, and 64 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art appreciation, see the cov- 
er and page 19; for literature and 
music correlations, 19; and for 
music, 37—39 and 41. 


Science; Health and Safety 
Material pertaining to science ap- 
pears on pages 21, 45-54, and 63; 
and to health and safety, on 7, 
18, 21, and 34. 


Social Studies; Visua! Education 
Turn to pages 10, 13, 19, 63, and 
the cover for social studies; 9, 14, 
18, 34-35, 38-39, and 55 for 
character education; and 9, 10, 
48-54, 62, and the cover for 
visual education. 


with its answers to questions on school 
subjects, is on pages 62-64 and 66. 
to page 3, and for Jessie Todd’s article, 
The contents are classified below. 


For reviews of new books, turn 
“How to Use the Handwork 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Patriotic Features; Colonial Life 
You will find an abundance of 
ideas for these topics on pages 10, 
14, 15, 19, 20, 25-29, 32-40, 
42, 44, and the cover. 


Valentines: Seasonal 

See pages 10, 30, 36, 38-39, 
43, and 55 for materials relating 
to valentines. Seasonal items are 
m pages 38, 55, and 56. 


Program Material; Stories 

February program suggestions 
are on pages 37-40 and 42-44. 
Stories are on pages 14 and 15. 


Units; Tests 

For units and lesson material, see 
pages 20, 21, 24, and 45-54. 
Three tests are on pages 16-17, 
and questions are on 19. 


Handwork 
For handwork, refer to pages 4, 
25-30, 32-36, 55, 56, and 64. 


Tool Subjects 

See pages 16 and 66 for arith- 
metic; 16, 57, and 66 for lan- 
guage; and 64 for reading. 


Art; Literature; Music 

The cover and page 19 have art- 
appreciation material. For lit- 
erature, see pages 19 and 20; 
and for music, 19, 37, and 38. 


Science; Health and Safety 

For science material, turn to 
pages 21, 45-54, and 63. For 
health and safety, see pages 7, 21, 
and 34. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
The cover and pages 10, 15, 17, 
19, 24, 28-29, 32-33, 38, 40, 
55, 56, 58-61, 63, and 69 relate 
to social studies; pages 9, 14, 
34-35, and 39, to character edu- 
cation; and pages 9, 10, 45-54, 
$8-62, and the cover, to visual 
education. 
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How to Use the Headwork i in This Issue 
Hot Lunches for All 


———..} 
Jessie Todd 4 
Ethel M. Bell > 


“The Law of Duty,” from “A Children’s Code of Morals,” by William J. Hutchins ; 
Our February Picture Page for Your Bulletin Board ae 10 
What of Our Classroom Activities? Lois Miller MacDougal] |) 


Seatwork for “A Unit on the Trailer” Frances R. Peterman \) 
A Unit on the Trailer Frances R. Peterman }; 
February Stories on ls 
Tests for Middle and Upper Grades sioniithes 
A Seatwork Exercise on Safety and Manners . 
“Washington and Lafayette at Mount Vernon, 1784"— 

Thomas Pritchard Rossiter 
Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry Anna Winans Kenny x 
A Unit on Food and Health Lyla D. Flagler 2 
Miniature Reproductions—“Washington and Lafayette at Mount Vernon, 1784” 
A Unit on Contemporary Leadership Helen M. Waltermire 


Handwork—Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 
Constructing a Paper Flag 
Washington and Lincoln Silhouettes 
Two Colonial Dolls 
A Calendar for February 
Simple Valentines 
A Three-Dimension Picture of Abraham Lincoln as a Storekeeper 
Posters for February 
February Art Activities 


Program Material for All Grades 
February's Birthday Cake Hildred Tope 37 
For February Programs Pe ae | 
The Constitution Comes to Life Carmen Lagos Signes 4 
Valentine Hearts to Send ]. Lilian Vandevere 4 
A Colonial Fantasy Lillian Moser Jobnsmeyer and Ina Stewart Finney 4 
St. Valentine’s Day Jessie B. McCurrach 43 
An Incident in Lincoln’s Boyhood Ethel Wiley Stallings 4 


Illustrated Unit of Work 
Rocks and Minerals: How Are They Obtained and Used?—Glenn O. Blough 
Plate I (45 
Plate Il (4 
Plate Ill (47 
Plate IV (4 
Plate V (4 
Plate VI (50 
Plate VII (51 
Plate VIII (52 
Plate IX (53 
Plate X (54 


— 
Selma E. Herr }3 


Eugenia Eckford \y 


Bertha Mae Mirick 3; 
Ralph H. Avery % 
Roberta K. Wigton 2 
Ralph H. Avery 3 
Marion Kassing }| 
Mabel Betsy Hill 32 
Ralph H. Avery \ 
Helen M. Waltermire \ 


Introduction 

Overview and Suggested Procedures for Teaching This Unit 
The Stories Rocks Tell Us 

How Do Rocks Differ, and How Are They Used? 

Some Uses of Rocks and Minerals 

How Are Rocks Formed and Changed? 

Natural Forces at Work 

What Are Minerals, and How Are They Used? 

Treasures from the Earth 

Activities Based on a Rocks and Minerals Unit 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Help-One-Another Club Articles i 
Club Exchange ) 


Travel Section 
I Wouldn’t Believe Them, But—(How I Discovered New Mexico for 
Myself) 
For Sheer Beauty—Hawaii 
Fascinating Finland 
Six Iowans See Eight Countries 
Ireland—Ancestral Home of the Fairies 


Your Counselor Service 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 
What to Do in the Social Studies 


Mary Martha de Best 'i 
Ada E. James '3 
Alletha Standish 6 
Jean W. Currens 6! 
Lillian Holtham ® 
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W. B. Townsend # 
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Your Science Question Box 

What, When, and How to Draw 

Your Reading Problems 

Your Arithmetic Counselor 

Solving Your Language Problems 
Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher 
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AcTIVITIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


AN EPOCH-MAKING 






































L.. aaa cme 
by Harry C. McKown. 473 pp. Cloth. —J 
3.00. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Siew York. SERIES OF BOOKS 4 
All teachers and administrators incorporating and imple- a / 
who are developing a program of 
__. Ef activities will find this book very menting the very latest . 
dd 4} helpful. It is practical because advancements in readin . 
ell 7B the author describes the factors d 9 * aa , 
> vhich are involved in successful- made by 
all . ly organizing assembly programs, i 
an 1) & home-room activities, clubs, and DR. ARTHUR I. GATES 
an li B oon. He suggests ways to make 





. an activity program more closely 


ony | elated to the interests of the pu- 
pils and more effective. Valuable 
ord 19 BH ideas concerning trips, publica- 
") 0B tions, recreation, dramatics, social 
gler 2) 
;, B events, school banking, club ex- 
vire 4 | change, and many other interest- 
ing modern activities are given. 


of Columbia University 





WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


po < BLLY IN SEARCH OF A Tam, by Nina 
ton x Butler. Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. David 5 , 
‘ery  f McKay Company. Philadelphia. The enriched program inaugurated by THE NEW 
- if Here is an amusing story about WORK-PLAY BOOKS carries on to their logical per- 
"= 8 scat who was very sad because he : a ; 
wey a tail, He started out to find fection the advancements originally introduced by Dr. 
mire do ee 
oe and had many exciting ad- — Gates through THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS and, in 
ventures. The colored drawings Upon publication in February the 


ope 9 PRIMARY UNIT will be available. addition, makes the following unique contributions to 


of Roberta Asseln will be enjoyed 
nes 4) by children of all ages. 


vere 4| 


including the Teachers’ Re, the improvement of reading: 


which are a unique departure 





nney 4. @ PereR AND NANCY IN Mexico, CENTRAI 
rach Awenica, aND Canava, by Mildred reading equipment. 1. A planned, orderly system of developing the inter- 
lings # Houghton Comfort. 317 pp. Cloth. 


$.90. Beckley-Cardy Company. Chicago. 


Nancy and Peter are taken on 
(4) Fatrip by their uncle to see some 
(# B of our foreign neighbors. They 
karn much about the history, cus- 
V (4) | oms, occupations, and daily life 


pretative and technical aspects of reading; 





2. Original and practical provisions for developing and 





The Authors: determining reading readiness; 





ARTHUR I. GATES 3. 


Extensive supplementary equipment for enlarging 











VI (50) f of people of other lands. 
~ a This book is illustrated with . the areas of reading interest for beginners; 
| many excellent photographs and 
IX (53 ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° 
X (si Will be interesting to children of MIRIAM BLANTON HUBE, 4, Controlled method of growth in experience, pro- 
th i ; . ‘ “ee “a 
e fifth and sixth grades vided for by organization of materials into 
THE — OF EDUCATION IN — CELESTE COMEGYS large centers of interest; 
aN Democracy. 157 pp. Boards. 
$50. Educational Policies Commission. PEARDON ° ° . ° ° 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., Washington, 5. Stimulating, active content of varied types of reading 
¢ Best 38 DC. . 


r : material ; 
James The goals of the public school, 


on [and the processes leading toward 
itham #@ tem, are discussed in this book. 

There are chapters dealing with 
lour kinds of educational objec- 


Wee shall be happy to send further 


information upon request 6. 


Equipment unrivalled in beauty, design, and scope. 











Slusky OR Mage New York Boston Chicago 
evens Op UVES: those of self-realization, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas Atlonta San Fr “a 
Blough &§ Conomic efficiency, human rela- a 
ar *§ tionship, and civic responsibility. 
unsend 

ced bt 
Xie ' TEACHING WITH MOTION PICTURES, by 


Mery E. Townes. Teachers College Li- 
brary Contributions, No. 1. 25 pp. 
Paper. $.25. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 


vi 


A new book of poetry for children 


MORE SILVER PENNIES 


Compiled by BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


First steps in safety education 


ALWAYS BE SAFE 


This is a guide to many of the oe eee 

t sources of information and 
materials which are available for 
teachers who use motion pictures. 


It covers both educational and 


A charming collection, illustrated with equally charming pic- Easy text, lively activities, interesting materials, and instruc- 
tive illustrations, complete in the one book, for the children 


of primary grades. 





tures, that will be welcomed by children and teachers eager 


for more poems like those in the familiar Silver Pennies. For | The lessons cover experiences in every 








theatrical fil d k; ee eee PETERS $1.00 || side of the child’s environment. aoe $.48 
aeatrs ms, and making mo- 

tion pictures in the school. Books, New York 8B Chi 
periodicals. and om - ‘which deal T H E M A Cc M IL LA N C O M P A N Y Dalles "Atlanta a = ours 
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Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 
THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE: Each month I will inter- 
est my pupils in one beautiful picture, using 


‘Be Perr Pictures 


for that purpose. 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x34, for 60 or more. TWO CENT SIZE, 

5%4x8, for 30 or more. TEN CENT SIZE, 10x 12, for 6 or more. 

Also Miniature Colored Pictures of any kind, many of them ap- 

proximately 3'¢x 4'¢ inches, 400 subjects. ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 

each for 60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as desired. All postpaid. 

A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a 

sample Miniature COLORED Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored 

subjects, FREE to teachers naming and school. 

CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures. 1600 small illustrations in the 

Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

Ask about “(Our Owe Couse The Perry Pictures Company 

tures. 72 Leaflets 4 eacribing Box 13, Maiden, Massachusetts 
7 4 AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


each month. 

Order February Birthday pictures now: Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowel! 

ey aaa. hemes, etc. pictures, 6 1-2 x 8, for 60 cents, assorted as desired 
‘or cents 


LASSPINS MEDALS RIN 



















Silver Plated $ .20 $2.00 
- d Plated 320 «3.00 
erling Silver % 3.60 
Rolled pote 555.00 
Gold Fille 6 «66.00 f | 
Guard and Chain Sy af J Each 
ver Plate 
No. R 520 Gold Plated a Gold Plate 36 
Sterling § Silver $1.26 Sterlin, , Biver 1.16 groriing, Siver 50 
i «(ter oy see. Top 2.50 Rolled 1.26 Rolled Gold -75 
10Kt. Solid Goi 5.50 Gold tied 1.35 Gold Filled 35 
No. C 032 Each 


SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF SIX OR MORE. 


Silver Plat 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. — Steriing Siver ‘bo 
112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. a 


Samples loaned only if request is endorsed by 
School Principal. Send for FREE 1939 CATALOG. 


Churchtll-Grindell 
Rote Song Books mnrenmepiATe GRADES 





seat ie enialiaiinieeaael 35¢ per copy Entire series (8 books with playlets)....$3.00 
Books No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7......... 45c each Recreation songs for upper grades.. 50c 
The 8th book i is for general use, and contains also songs for mame — 45c 







“MOTHER Goose's BIRTHDAY” 


‘or Entire School 
All directions in the Score. All gestions in the Score. 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. $1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL Co., Platteville, Wis. 


Operetta: 
“GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER GARDEN” 


vor the Grades 








Established 1885. Strong demand for High 
School, College, and Teachers’ College, for 
Home Economics (Smith-Hughes often want- 
ed); Physical Education (Women); Grade Su- 
pervisors; Critics for Normals; Elementary for 
choice suburban and city schools; Art Super- 
Music. Good teachers wanted in all 
Folder today. NATA. 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, ill. 


Cor, Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. visors; 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. lines. 

















TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than 
there have ever been before. Executives are searching carefally 
A G E N c Yy for teachers who not only have the educational ep eyed and ex 








CHICAGO perience, but who also have 
We try to serve carefully the interests of both etecutives 
. : and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. ember 
Our Service is .A.T. A. Address: 
Nationwide 1200-11 Steger Bidg,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Mi, 








SPOKANE | AnSAS or 


CLARK -BREWER [iu Colombia 
CHICAGO __Lyon & Healy Building ,rrRacTivE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 


, | nar etss 





























Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
18th Year WHAT’S YOUR P. Q.? (Position Quotient) este 
Good Positions Free “Self-appraisal Test’’ with enrollment material. National Assn 
Good Teachers Schummers School Service Teachers’ 
Geod Service Minneapolis — Seattle Agencies 
24 a Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. In Demand 
= ’ ”- ad 
+ 3 "ROCKY! /, Tr TEA CHERS & Minneapolis, Minn. Plymouth Bldg. 
‘ 5 AGENCY a A. Gloor, A. M., Mgr. 
> Ce ee SOR eee ae Meee tl Largest in the West, Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 














SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 


TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Missoula, Montana | Good teachers needed to mont strong omens all éapartmnente, 
particularly music. Certi tion booklet free to members. Reg- 
Member N. A. T. A. ister with Huff’s—-24 years’ steady growth in placement service. 


HUF 








HUGHES Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceed- 
Teachers Agency ed supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportu- 
28 & Jackson. Cuiegen,! tit. nities for critic work for those with M.A. degree. 





cage 238 Mirs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 
Western Refer ence and Bond Association, 8th and Wyandotte. A live ‘and up-to-date Bureau 
37th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


7 Teachers’ Service Bureau YAR 


6642 Delmar, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





for 600 FREE s 
a, $2.75 — Shetland 25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 

Also Four Bxwacedinary Specials. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BS) North 9th St 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
BUYING SHEET Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


r dealer to show Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 

and community singing. Contains 202 of the 

+ seni best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 

Durable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 

copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 

postpaid. 100 copies or more, a one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per >ientbed NOT 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. ¥. 

















JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


How TO USE 


Fege CHILDREN in the fifth 
grade who are good at meas- 
uring can make this flag, although 
344” and 254” spaces are difficult 
to measure. Most children in the 
sixth grade can do this problem 
satisfactorily, however. 

Children in grade four could 
follow a plan like this if the flag 
were twice as large, making the 
measurements in quarter inches 
instead of eighths. 

Many children are not satisfied 
to make dots for stars. They 
want stars because the real flag 
has them. The teacher may draw 
a simple star on the blackboard 
and the children can do their best 
at cutting some. 

The medium of wax crayons 
will be the easiest one for primary 
children to use in drawing a flag. 
They may draw the shape of the 
flag, the shape of the field, and 
then a red stripe at the top and 
the bottom of the field and at the 
bottom of the flag. Then they 
can draw the two red stripes 
opposite the field and the two be- 
low the field. 

The children can then mark 
lightly with pencil dots where 
each star should be. Next they 
can draw the stars and fill in the 
background. If the stars are not 
perfect, the drawing will still be 
effective. 

Children love to draw the flag 
waving. Then, of course, the 
stripes go almost in zigzags, or in 
curved wavy lines. 

The teacher can often stimu- 
late the children by asking them 
where they have seen flags wav- 
ing. They will probably like to 
list the suggestions on the black- 
board, including a flag on the 
back of a boat, a flag on a tall 
flagpole on an island in the sea, a 
flag over the street on a holiday, 
and a flag in a parade. 


Fases AS HERE described, the 
enlarging of any subject 
can be done by the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, or an advanced 
fifth grade. The method can be 
varied for younger children. 

In the third grade the children 
can draw faces like these better 
freehand than by measuring. Of 
course the teacher accepts cruder 
results from them. She can make 
suggestions such as the following. 








| exact 


THE HANDWORK pot 
IN THIS ISSUE } “Y 





Draw the outline of the face of ng 


Washington lightly in pencil, | | a SE 
the mouth opposite the back par J Mé.° 
of the neck that shows just beloy | can b 


the hair, and above the boy § they. 


(The teacher points to the spac § oe 
and if the child has the mou) ; Th 
too low or too high, he can try 
to correct it.) 

Look at the line from beloy 
the nose to the chin. Does it p A 
in a straight up-and-down dire. Fy, 
tion? Does the chin slant in L. H 
ward? Notice the way the nog iT 
slants. When corrections hv) {7 


been made, go over the outlin 


with heavy lines. iL. W 
Draw the outline of Lincoln's it 1 


face. Then correct it, noticing 
these points. Is the mouth oppo § 3 F 
site the little vertical line at te) ™ ® 
back of the neck below the hair) 
Notice the angle which form) x ci 
his mouth. Does the top part of 
the line project more than tkh§ 4: 
lower line? If not, try to eras 
and change it. The chin shoul s. x 
be easy to draw. ia Be 
Have you drawn the little lin f° S* 
at the top of the nose almost d:- 
rectly above the mouth? Tryw &- 
make the nose slant as it does B) pit, 


this page. Notice how the lowe §) 1. cn 
part of the nose curves. . = 
Faces like these are not easy fof i Ch 

‘o. IM 


children to do. They are included B) %. Ma 
in the magazine, however, becaus 
children every year ask the teach F st. 
e1 to help them draw the faces 0 Me 
Washington and Lincoln. Thee 
outlines will be more helpful thn f} “Its 
photographs or drawings withB — Sinsk 


small lines in them. Buck 
Passe IF THE school is to fils) FOU! 

place i in a community, om § -~~— 
of its aims should be to hel) Bniosea 


the children in school make thing | 5 Pict 
which they can use at home. Som) J titles, 
pupil may ask whether she mf) , 


borrow the magazine and try "| 2 
follow at home the directions fF) > ~ 


making the favor on page 28. 
teacher should help the child wit 
the directions, assist her in sect" 
ing all of the necessary mate 
and so on. 

A few of the children ok 
interested in making costumes @ 
many periods in United Sut 
history. The making of 

(Continued on page 5) 
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“| have long been strong for the 
Follett Picture-Stories. They are 
exactly what we need in American 
public schools; small, attractive 
books that deal with the realities of 
this world in which we live.” 


Lively Text... 
Sparkling Pictures 


Through large pictures and simple 
text, these Picture-Stories develop 
a SEEING-READING understand- 
ing of every field in the social sci- 
ences. Written so simply that they 
ean be read in the primary grades, 


| they are so accurate they are con- 


sulted eagerly by junior high school 
students. 


The set contains over 
1470 pages 
650 photographs 
700 drawings 


Any 7 Titles $1.00 
All 31 Titles only $3.69 


No. Transportation 


1. How We Travel 

2. Boats 

3. Trains 

4. Tale of a Trailer 

5. Wheel, Sail and Wing 


Communication 


ll. Words on Wings 
12. Letter for Lucy 
18. Letter for Mother 


Food 
21. Food 
22. Milk 
23. Bread 
Clothing 


31. Magic of Cloth 
82. Clothes We Wear 


Shelter 


41. Homes of Long Ago 
42. Homes of Today 


Nature Study 
51. Butterflies and Moths 
52. Creepers and Sliders 
53. Baby Animals 
54. Sled Dogs in Snowland 
55. Wild Animals at Home 

Industries 
61. Coal 
62. Wood 
Children of Many Lands 
Tl. Children of America 
72. Children of China 
73. Children of Holland 
i4. Children of Italy 
75. Indians 
76. Magic Umbrella 
Fine Arts 
81. Child’s Book of Verse 
82. Stories of American 
Music 

Miscellaneous 

91. How the City Serves 
Its People 


Single copies, Flexo binding, 
15¢ each 


Buckram binding, 50c each 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1951 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find $ Please send 

J complete set of Picture-Stories @ $3.69 
Q ? Picture-Stories, as circled @ 1.00 
U titles circled, in Flexo @ = il5e 
U titles circled, in Buckram @ 50c 


Pe 8S 4 &6fFh ow (fs lft 


|2 2% 31 32 41 42 51 52 53 


“4 65 61 62 «71 «72 «©73~«OT4:SOS 


io 


% 81 82 94 


Name 

School 

Position 

City — State 
Please send me the following 


TEACHING HELPS 









O Unified Social Studies i 
; () Guide to In- 
“xpensive Reading; [1] Follett Yearbook. 






























How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


will often lead to much critical 
reading and looking at pictures. 
The directions given on this page 
may furnish the starting place for 
an extra project for winter eve- 
nings. 

When making the rag doll de- 
scribed on page 29, caution the 
children against having the mouth 
too large. When they draw the 
mouth too large, as most children 
do, she no longer has the pretty, 
dainty face they want for a colo- 
nial lady. 

This doll will furnish the key- 
note for a colonial corner in the 
sixth-grade room when the class 
studies the colonial period in his- 
tory. Some boys will like to make 
a cradle out of wood. Others will 
want to make a fireplace. 

When the children study the 
colonial period, some of them like 
to cut out silhouettes. These can 
be drawn on white linen or crash 
and the design made in black 
cross-stitch. They can be placed 
in a black frame. Subjects such 
as these might be used: a coach 
with horses; a colonial figure 
something like the doli on this 
page; a colonial man on horse- 
back; a colonial woman and man 
on their way to church; children 
in colonial clothes playing a game, 
or gathering nuts or flowers in 
the woods. 

If some child has colonial fur- 
nishings in her room at home, 
she may like to make a chair out 
of a barrel. Cut the barrel so that 
the front of the chair is cut out. 
Put in a round board for the seat. 
Stuff a cushion. Cover the chair 
and cushion with a black cotton 
print with little flowers in it. 


Fsg° THIS page will help chil- 
dren to draw or cut a heart 
with an arrow in it. This seems 
to be one of their most urgent 
demands at valentine time. 

The calendar may be pasted on 
tagboard and then hung up when- 
ever there is room and interest for 
it. Some child may like to put 
some bright red color on it. 

When the calendar has served 
its purpose, it may be cut to pieces 
and the numbers used as illustra- 
tive material when children draw 
and cut numbers. Children should 
confine their efforts to simple fig- 
ures and letters like these when 
making posters. 


Fese THE valentine showing the 

two ducks holding the heart 
may lead to something as remote 
as a picture of two toy guards 
opening the gate of a toy castle. 
The idea of formal balance, two 
things facing each other, is con- 
veyed by this design. It will lead 
to pictures of children carrying 
a basket full of apples, Italian or 
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Mexican children pulling a cart 
full of flowers, or children in 
snow suits pulling baby brother 
on a sled or toboggan. 

In the upper left-hand corner 
of the page, the drawing shows 
how to cut a heart on a fold. 
The children can fold a small 
square twice so that a still smaller 
square is the result and cut out 
small hearts on each fold. The 
design thus made will give ideas 
for lacy valentines. A square can 


be folded twice diagonally and . 


hearts cut on each diagonal fold 
for a different design. 

The child who follows these di- 
rections for making the standing 
rabbit will have a basis for mak- 
ing many original animals and 
people who will stand. Some 
child will probably make Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, or some 
other favorite animal. Children 
of foreign lands can also be made. 
If the child wants to make a 
Dutch girl stand, the cap and 
head can be pasted together in the 
manner of this rabbit. The wood- 
en shoes will be rather large and 
therefore help the girl to stand. 

Any original efforts on the part 
of the child should be praised, for 
there is no limit to what may be 
attained when the child becomes 
interested in making things stand. 
If he wishes to make a horse, he 
can cut some grass or ground for 
the horse to stand on, to make the 
figure stronger. If the animal is 
a giraffe and the neck pasted to- 
gether double makes the animal 
too heavy at the front, a small 
tree can be drawn behind the tail 
of the giraffe, thus balancing the 
back part of the figure. 

The idea of a basket of heart 
flowers can be carried out in var- 
ious ways. Children may make 
plants having leaves composed of 
three or four hearts facing one 
another. Complex designs for 
flowers may be made up of hearts, 
with either the small ends or the 
large ends of the hearts facing 
one another. 


Pages 
32-33 


WHEN the children study 
Norway, they can get help 
from the figure in the upper right 
corner of page 32. By looking at 
pictures of Norwegians, they can 
learn what kind of clothes a fish- 
erman would wear. They can 
draw him sitting on a fish box. 
Instead of the dog, they can draw 
an open box of fish. 

By changing the position of the 
man’s hands, he cain be turned in- 
to a lumberjack with a checkered 
shirt whittling a piece of wood. 
He can be sitting on a stump or a 
box outside a log camp. 

This man may also be changed 
into a skier. His skis may lean 
(Continued on page 6) 








[Se the 
BEST DRESSED 


we 
SAVE HALE! 





HE finest fashions of Fifth Avenue 

are yours, perfectly fitted... ata 
mere fraction of the cost of the origi- 
nal models. Our MaGazine oF F AsHION 
FOR SPRING makes this possible, and 
affords you a larger, more exclusive 
selection than you will find in any 
one shop. 


OUR CUSTOM-CUT CLOTHES FIT PERFECTLY! 


@ The secret is our “Finish-at-Home” Plan! 
Each frock you order is cut to your own, 
individual measurements, assuring you of 
perfect fit. Then every bit of difficult sewing 
is finished by our expert men-tailors, leav- 
ing only a few simple seams for you to sew. 
We furnish all trimmings and “findings”. 
It’s so easy to complete one of these frocks, 
and it’s wonderful to know that what you 
save, will pay for another, just as chic! 


ACCESSORIES TO COMPLETE THE PICTURE 


@ You can select your entire Spring ward- 
robe from our MAGAZINE OF FASHION! In- 
cluded are completely-made Wardrobe Ac- 
cessories, which we have assembled from 
the Season’s best styles, and priced far be- 
low their Paris and Fifth Avenue originals. 


@ Also included are exclusive new crea- 
tions by that famous American designer, 
Betry Wates. If you want sophis- 
ticated smartness, direct from 
Fifth Avenue... send today for our 
MAGAZINE OF FASHION ... It’s FREE! 








WE HAVE A CONVENIENT BUDGET PLAN 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 


71 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 51, New York, N. Y. 
Send me, FREE, your Spring ““ MAGAZINE OF FASHION” 














all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 























How would you like to have some new 
ideas on the use of Water Colors? The 
brilliant ““PRANG"’ colors are famous 
for theirSpeed, Sparkle andSpontaneity. 
Put them to the test 
You'll find them the best! 
Send for new Problem & Idea Unit, 
“Ideas and Designs from the Sea’’— 
ide. Get also our beautiful, helpful 
“PRANG” Water Color Booklet, 10c. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPAN 
777-877 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 





EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Complete education for teaching Stra 
in elementary grades, kinder 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 





lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
( yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


Box 914-8 EVANSTON, ML. 











A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 
Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies 
and outlines, article and book reviews; conven- 
tion and club talks, secular and religious. Mini- 
mum charges $1.00. Write for specific rates 
for your work. 

VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 











Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, pamphlets, post- 
ers, plays, charts and stories. Graded 
seat work for reading and coloring. 
Send 10c for 32 page illustrated book- 
let on “The Care of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of dental 

health educational material, 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 E. Superior St.,Dept.8, Chicago. ii, 








High School Course 


CLMSLLUL Many Finish in 2 Years 

" 1 i 

Sentethnd orpropares for guiranes fo cits Seangard Fre 
texts supplied, Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
completed. Single ta of demred, Free Bulletin on request. 
merican School, Dpt. 4.223, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 












and two beautiful 

0 S$ eve op double weight pro- 

fessional enlarge- 

ments and eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge 

prints, all for 25¢ coin. Two-day service guaranteed. Ad- 

tress your orders to RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, 
440 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Grati/ying ts 


serwice since 1990 





oe BOOK co ARTCRAED 
» 
FOR CLASSWORK A 
decorate burnt weed etchings, glorified giass = 
plaques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, a 
brase craft, ete. Write for catalog 1-2. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 910 W. Van Buren St. 











CHICAGO 





Guaranteed Photo Finishing 


Roll developed 2 prints each 25c. 2 prints from your films 25c. 
1 inet offer) di service. You'll like Quality Photo 





y 
Finishing. Bring back your Holidays with you. Personal Phote- 
graphic Christmas Cards. Send negative and 10c for sample. 


QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


against a wall behind him. He 
may bend over a little more and 
have his hands on the laces of his 
boots as he ties them. 

Some children will like to draw 
the dog as shown here. Others 
will draw the dog in this position 
but change his ears and tail to 
make him into the kind of dog 
they like best. 

The woman in the lower left 
corner can be modeled in clay 
with her basket close to her. If 
her feet are omitted, her full skirt 
will act as a base. 

When the children draw orig- 
inal pictures of Abraham Lincoln 
as a storekeeper, the background 
shown in the upper right corner 
of page 33 will be very helpful. 
He may be shown wrapping a 
bundle or taking an object off the 
shelf to hand to a small girl who 
is making a purchase. 

The children in grades five and 
six who are very eager to learn to 
draw in a realistic manner will 
get help from the box of turnips, 
the barrel of potatoes, the tea box, 
the coffee box, and the lantern 
showing the oval of the base be- 
cause it is above the eye level. 
They will like to represent glass 
by drawing only a few lines. 

This picture of Lincoln will 
help children draw him as a rail- 
splitter, river boatman, captain 
of a company, riding horseback, 
chopping wood, or on the streets 
of Springfield, Illinois. 

The figure of Lincoln can be 
turned into a farmer. Small chil- 
dren who have difficulty in draw- 
ing a grown man so that he will 
look different from a boy will 
be helped by seeing that the legs 
have to be long to make him look 
like an adult. 


Pages 


Pa%s= | HE lower right poster on 


page 34 may be used to 
show that one sentence in larger 
letters than another often makes 
the idea clearer, and that one large 
unit, such as the book, is very ef- 
fective in a poster. 

The sentence of large letters 
may be made in a different color 
from the sentence of small let- 
ters. Make the picture unit at 
the bottom of the poster the same 
color as the small letters. 

The poster in the upper left 
might suggest posters such as 
these: 

1. Remember to bring your 
specimens for our hobby exhibit 
next week. (There might be sev- 
eral children in the picture, walk- 
ing in the same direction or in 
different directions. ) 

2. Skating party February 12. 
Lunch for thirty-five cents at 
Brown’s Store. (Picture might 
show several children skating or 
carrying skates.) 


3. Remember the hike and the 
fishing. Saturday, June 10. Meet 
at the schoolhouse. 

The picture of Washington’s 
home on page 35 can be used on 
place cards for a patriotic din- 
ner, with the house white, the 
roof red, and the dark shadowy 
parts of the house dark blue. 
The lines of the house and the 
trees can be black. 

This picture of Mount Vernon 
will be of help when children 
want to draw pictures of the life 
of Washington or make a model 
of his home. 

When the children are study- 
ing American history and want to 
know something about American 
architecture, this picture will 
serve as an example to explain 
such features as a dormer win- 
dow, a cupola, and southern colo- 
nial style. 

Each poster the child plans 
should be a problem in color and 
design. The color, size, and ar- 
rangement of the letters and the 
decoration make a whole which 
should be a pleasing arrangement 
of colors and also of dark and 
light values. 


Psge FLYING birds are won- 

derful motifs for designs. 
Children will like to put inter- 
esting arrangements of spots or 
stripes on the bird’s wings, breast, 
or tail. The teacher will do well 
to make a few suggestions, such 
as a row of red dots all the same 
size across the tail or across the 
wings; a row of dots, half of 
them blue, half of them red— 
alternating the colors; alternating 
large and small dots of the same 
or various colors. 

Children will of course change 
the shapes of bills, length of bills, 
length of wings, and so on, when 
making designs. 

Bird designs may be used on 
the cover of a nature-study book, 
on a screen for a Japanese or a 
Chinese play, on posters for the 
protection of birds, on various 
handmade articles, and so on. 

The drawing of cherries will 
help children to make an allover 
design for wallpaper, using the 
cherries as the design unit. A 
little border of cherries will make 
an interesting design for shelf 
paper. 

As drawn here, the log cabin 
can be done by grades four, five, 
and six. When the little children 
in grades one and two draw the 
log cabin, they can do it better if 
the lines for logs are made wider 
and more definite. 

The older children will enjoy 
trying to make it look rough and 
real as shown in this drawing. 
This drawing will help them to 
illustrate pioneer stories. 
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Graded Re 
Workbooks 


= Developa definite reag 
ing vocabulary, skill i, 
word recognition, fy, 
ent reading by th 

units. 












Exercises in. 
clude coloring of illus. 
trations. 48 la Tge 
pages. 20Oc each; per 
dozen, $2.00, postpaig 
© Wo Read ty Our 








@ See Us Read 
(Pre-Primer 
@ Our Story Workbook @ Let's Read for Pup 
(First Grade) (Second Grade) 
Above workbooks also available in hektograph form a 
TRU-COPY HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS IN 
ING. Will produce 100 clear copies. 48 pages, 8x1} an 
Each, postpaid, $1.25 
Send for,Free Buying Guide 
88 pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs. Write for your copy today. No Obligation. 





Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 


hie SEeCO 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


3 year course open to women. Over 1409 
graduates since 1903. Affiliated with Rush 
Medical College of the University of Chi- 
cago. Graduates are eligible for registra. 
tion in Illinois, New York, and all other 
states. 37th year. 














Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 


Chicago, 


Ilinois 
BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all 


publishers listed in our 44th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages Old-time favorite 
latest “‘best sellers,” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraria 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
» “Ba " 

0., D 122, 


today for our new 1939 catal 
64-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, ill. 
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=. THE BOOK SUPPLY 





——For the Primary Teacher. 


Hektograph Seatwork Sets 


24 Well-Illustrated Master Copies Per Set 
Reading I Social Studies I 
Reading Il Social Studies Il 
Beginners Arithmetic Primary Art Package 
Any 3 sets, $1.00; Single sets 45¢ 
Order direct or send 10¢ for sample sheets. 


CONN-RICHARDS PUB. CO.., Dept. F-1, Platteville, Wis. 











The Book of Festivals 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
A year-round reference on festivals and 
folk-ways and a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy of festival literature. 


$3.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

















omplete Dupucatinc Ourtrit! 


The Multi Printer Hekto 
graph will duplicate any- 
thing you can write, print. 
type, draw or trace, 75 or 
more copies from each original. Takes a! 
size up to 9x12 inches. Contains enoup? 
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supplies for many hundred copies. Nothing 
‘ceded. Mail orders onlv. Sent postpaid fer® 
or C. O. D. plus postage and charge’. 


< “ . 
MULTI PRINTER CO .5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 202, (hie 


APPLICATION $4.4 
30 PHOTOS I 


Finest real photo copies, size ahyads 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Mones 
4 returned if not satisfied. Oris 
returned unharmed. Prompt servi 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mix 


we 


H . Photogravure _ Print 
Lincoln Pictures 73. peter Ss, on bl 
plate paper. Pictures of Mr. Lincoln, Mrs. Lineolt 
Tad, Robert and Willie Lincoln and Lincoln bast 
associates and statues. Complete set $1.00 pos rm 
Lincolniana Publishers, Box 1110, Fort Wayne 
———, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 











> Tead. 

kill ip 

» fl. 

\ought A copy of ‘“‘Sociability 

_ Songs’’ (regular price 20c) 

ms will be sent to any teacher 

illus. for just 10e! 

atge This popular book includes 

‘} Der 224 big favorites for 

stpaid group singing, specially 
selected for school, club, 

Selves church and home. 

Pun 74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

form 21 Human Interest Songs 

REap. 39 Folk Songs 

axll in 12 Patriotic Songs 


45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 20c per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). 






THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. 
T enclose 10c. 1-2 

















TEACH 
SAFETY 


A new workbook, for 
primary grades, of 
practical lessons cor- 











relating with the 
course in safety. 
Large outline pic- 
. tures on every page to be colored. Short, 
favorites J . 
nile Hs. simple sentences—some in rhyme. Heavy 
A paper covers, 48 pages—20c postpaid. Per 
ia & doz., $2.00, postpaid. 
122, 
, SEND FOR FREE BUYING GUIDE 


& Pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs. Write for your copy today. No obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy 











| 1634 INDIANA AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
age 
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ames Take the drudgery out of 





teaching with 


als |}! CHAMPION 
ad HEKTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 





k, N.Y. the new modern workbooks. 
— Send for illustrated list. 
. 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. 
403 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 














i 90 APPLICATION $ 
25 “"pHotos 1-00 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 





= copies, application size 2'.x3% guar- 
V anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
: Original returned unharmed. Same 
e ays day service. 
sy) finish MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
t. Mones Box 867-1 La Crosse, Wis. 
Orig! 
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in homes send SAMUEL FRENCH 
~ your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
ee 
PY . KODAK Finer "Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
FILMS sional enlargements. “All for yg 
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Hot Lunches for All 


ETHEL M. BELL 


@ HOT lunches for children in 

school are always a topic of 
interest in a group of parents and 
teachers. Financing these lunches 
is an ever-present problem. Most 
schools are content to work out a 
method of furnishing lunches at 
cost or with a very small margin 
of profit, but it is often difficult 
and sometimes impossible for a 
number of parents to pay even 
this small charge. 

The children affected are all too 
often the ones who most need the 
hot lunches. Some schools arrange 
for lunches to be served to needy 
children without any charge; but 
somehow, regardless of how care- 
fully the matter is handled, it 
usually gets out th:t “so and so” 
is given his lunches free, and this 
creates a feeling not in keeping 
with our ideas of democracy. It 
is true that much of the old stig- 
ma for accepting “charity” has 
been lost in these years of public 
relief, but there are still many 
left who are hurt by having their 
misfortunes a matter of public 
knowledge. Their pride should be 
carefully nurtured rather than 
destroyed. 

A small school in Indiana has 
for several years had a plan in 
operation that solves the problem 
satisfactorily. Hot lunches are 
served free to all school children, 
rich and poor alike. A nourishing 
one-dish meal is served; it may or 
may not be augmented by other 
food from home. This plan has 
done a great deal toward fostering 
that spirit of helpfulness which is 
so necessary to the well-being of 
any community, and has made it 
possible for all of the children to 
gather around the lunch tables 
on an equal basis. 

The plan originated at a time 
when farm folks had a surplus of 
produce for which there was no 
market, and painfully flat pock- 
etbooks. Hot lunches had been 
served for a few years with vary- 
ing degrees of success. The com- 
mittee in charge was quite aware 
that drastic changes were neces- 
sary if the project was to survive 
now, at the time it was most 
needed. 

A new plan of operation was 
worked out. Everyone in the 
community who had children in 
school or was interested in chil- 
dren was asked to can or other- 
wise preserve for later use as much 
surplus produce as possible. Since 
storage facilities at the school 
were decidedly limited, someone 
near the school lent the use of a 
cellar for the winter. During a 
designated week people were asked 
to deliver the produce there, and 
it was properly sorted and stored 
for future use. 
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The community responded to 
the request in a splendid way. It 
became everybody’s business to see 
that the children of the commu- 
nity were properly fed. No one 
but the chairman of the commit- 
tee ever knew “who sent what or 
how much.” There was never a 
thought of charity in it; it was 
helpfulness of the finest and most 
wholesome kind. Every family 
gave something and every child 
felt that his family had done its 


part in making the lunches pos- 


sible. 

Of course, much was needed 
that didn’t grow in Indiana gar- 
dens. To finance this, the P.T.A. 
sponsored various money-making 
projects: a harvest festival was 
held that netted a neat sum; the 
old stand-by—a play—was given; 
food markets were held in a near- 
by city; dinners were served at 
farm sales; and proceeds from a 
few ball games were donated. 

Since cooking facilities at school 
were very limited, a woman was 
hired to cook the lunch in her own 
kitchen and deliver it at school 
at the proper time. The one plea 
to the community was all that 
proved necessary; it was really 
surprising how much perishable 
stuff was offered at the right time: 
people would send in fresh milk 
or butter, and at butchering time, 
farmers generously donated fresh 
meat. There was no more tire- 
some canvassing and begging for 
donations for the hot lunch; all 
seemed to hold themselves respon- 
sible for doing their part, fur- 
nishing whatever they could. 

At the close of the school year, 
there was a neat balance in the 
bank with which to begin the next 
year. At garden-planting time, 
the children were urged and en- 
couraged to plant a few rows of 
vegetables especially for the lunch 
project. Thus many hours that 
summer were spent gardening and 
canning for the school. The 
empty jars were returned to the 
families to be filled again. Some 
new jars were bought in certain 
cases. 

What has been done in one 
small community with very limit- 
ed facilities can be duplicated in 
other and larger schools. Many 
problems of the project change 
with changing conditions, and the 
plan can be changed to meet 
them. But such a program re- 
quires the hearty support of the 
community; people must want 
it badly enough to work for it 
year after year. If you love chil- 
dren enough to help them save 
their honorable pride, and help 
them: help themselves, the re- 
ward will be more desirable cit- 
izens for tomorrow. 








COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ: 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


g* y ae 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 


Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
OJ Summer Recreation Bulletin 


CJ Field Courses in Geology and Biology 












City and State 











Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. I., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, I 








I, ummet 


Sessions 


peor 
EACHERS 


Teachers requiring credits for purpose 
of certification or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the program of courses 
in Temple University Summer Sessions 
ideally adapted to their needs. Send for 
complete catalog and descriptive fold- 
er containing recreational interests. All 
classes commence June 26th and close 
August 5th. 


Address office of the 
Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgom- 
ery Ave., Philadelphia 


TEMPLE 


Uni versity 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 




















WHEN YOU GO TO THE SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLDS FAIR 





























UNION PACIFIC RAI 


Here’s a summer vacation suggestion. On your way to or from the 
Fair, be sure to visit one or more of the West’s famous attractions. 
You can, for example, go west over the short, direct Overland route, 
Chicago to San Francisco, and, at no additional rail fare, return by 
way of Los Angeles. Thus, you will have an opportunity to see 
glamorous Southern California . . . Hollywood ... to make a con- 
venient stop-over at marvelous Bou.tper Dao (all-expense side-trip 
tour only $4.65) ...or to visit those famous National Parks— 
Bryce, Zion and Grand Canyon. 


Or, if you prefer, you can go north from San Francisco to Portland 
and, on the return trip east, arrange to spend a few days at Sun 
Valley, smart year ’round sports center ...or make the side-trip 
to Yellowstone or Grand Teton National Parks. 


And—when you go Union Pacific you can visit Denver and Salt 
Lake City at no extra rail fare. 


Any Union Pacific representative will gladly help you arrange your 
trip . . . Or, mail coupon for full information. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 667, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about 


LROAD 
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HE LAW OF DUTY 


THE GOOD AMERICAN 
DOES HIS OUTY 


THE SHIRKER OR THE WILLING IDLER UVES 
UPON THE LABOR OF OTHERS; BURDENS 
OTHERS WITH THE WORK WHICH HE OUGHT 
TO DO HIMSELF. HE HARMS HIS FELLOW 
CITIZENS, ANO SO HARMS HIS COUNTRY. 


| will try to find out what my 
duty is~uAat / ought to do; 
and my duty | will do, wkether 
it is easy or hard. What | ought 
to do | car do. 





This is the sixth in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 73. 
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* QUR « 
FEBRUARY PICTURE PAGE 


For Your Bulletin Board 


EACH month there will 
appear on this page pic- 
tures helpful in making 
your teaching more effec- 
tive. Each picture may be 
mounted and, after it has 
been on display, filed for 
future use. 





The valentines that 
you make yourself 
bear a special mes- 
sage all your own. 
W. Henry Boller 





The Washington Monument, mirrored in the waters of a reflecting 
pool, is seen from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. Harold M. Lamben 


It is fun to receive 
a valentine that was 
made just for you. 
H. Armstrong Roberts 














George Washington dearly loved his home, Mount Vernon. The house, preserved This statue of Abraham Lincoln, by Daniel Chester French, is in th 
as in his lifetime, is visited by thousands of people each year. W. Henry Boller Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C, H. Armstrong Robert 
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s WE TEACHERS are so busy giving information to the children and 

then finding out how much of it they have absorbed that we often 
fail to take time to judge ourselves. We forget to evaluate our present 
ways and means of reaching our true goal, which is that of giving the 
children experiences, and not information alone. Here is a comprehensive 
test that will help you check yourself. Perhaps it will startle you into 
some new and honest-to-goodness resolutions. Yes, you may do it in 
private and hide your results. 

Answer the questions carefully. Give yourself a score of five for an 
afarmative answer to an item marked with one asterisk. When two 
asterisks are used, give yourself a score of ten. Other items score one 
each. The highest possible score for each section is given below. 





I. Your criteria for the VI. Activities in your 


Eee — 42 ih scisiniciiahsieeenictinintinapatentibi 30 
II. Judging background of VII. Subject matter from 
I sacicncensesnnsaneceenmnensncsovie 13 your unit........ saictilisimisnaninaiil 69 
III. The community’s rela- VIII. Your field trip.................. 23 
i, tion to the unit... 9 IX. Teaching helps which are 
: IV. Your objectives............. 25 useful in clinching the 
V. Leads to draw group to activity............ dihdaijetpeestcaailaia 20 
fullest development.......... 11 X. Whose unit was it?........ 23 
PE TD itn sscsinccicianinhestintcinag 265 
Your score is: 
excellent if it is between 250 and 265 
good if it is between 225 and 249 
fair if it is between 198 and 224 
If you find that your score is under 198 points, you ought to do some- 
thing about it just as quickly as possible. 


: What of Our 


Classroom Activities? 


LOIS MILLER MacDOUGALL 


Formerly, Primary Teacher, 
Wayne Elementary School, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


L Your criteria for the unit. 


oa B. Was the individual checked in re- 
gard to the following points? 
1. Individual 1.Q.; mental, educa- 
tional, and chronological age; general 
adaptability and ability. 
2. Need for individual help to bring 
his knowledge to the general level. * . 
3. His special needs in social develop- 
ment, physical development, manual 
skills, and general behavior. 
4. His special interests and talents. 
These points are particularly important 
to bear in mind when individual work is 
being chosen. 
Ill. The community’s relation to the unit. 
A. Are you using these sources? 
1. Libraries, museums, displays, and 
private collections. 
2. Talks given to the class, and radio 
programs. 
3. Newspaper clippings or specimens. 
4. Excursions. * 
§. Geographical location or historical 
background if it has a bearing. 
IV. Your objectives. 
A. Did the children set up objectives 
of this nature? 
1. To find out all about the unit. 
2. To find the best way to preserve 
this knowledge in concrete form so 
that it can be used for reference. 
3. To do the job in hand as thor- 
oughly as possible by using sources 
and materials to the best advantage.* 
te 4. To appreciate the suggestions, 
ideas, help, and ability of others; and 
share useful discoveries, information, 
and ideas with others. 
§. To find and use the best medium 
for expression. 
6. To develop a keen observation of 
useful material. 
7. To think through problems. 
B. Did you set up objectives of this 
nature? 


10. Provide for growth in worth- 
while attitudes and work habits? * 
11. Provide for further worth-while 
activities? 
II. Judging background of group. 
A. Was the group checked in regard to 
the following points? 


A. Did the activity originate from: 
1. The children’s ex pressed interest? * 
2. An aroused interest because of a 
teacher-felt need? 


B. Does the activity: 


1. Have intrinsic vaiue in itself on 





their level? ** 

2. Answer their needs? 

3. Afford them opportunities for 
self-expression? * 

4. Afford them opportunities for 
planning alone as well as accepting 
help of the group (individualized 
and socialized activity) ? 

§. Afford them opportunities for di- 


1. Average I.Q.; mental, chronologi- 
cal, and educational age. 

2. General adaptability, work habits, 
and attitudes. 

3. Kinds of homes represented in the 
group. 

4. The extent to which present in- 
formation could be utilized or useless 
repetition avoided. 


Versified activities? * §. The usefulness of previous studies 
6. Afford them opportunity to carry carried on by the group. 
to a successful conclusion? * These, at first glance, may not seem to 
7. Provide for integrating previous have a definite bearing on units, but one 
subject matter and adding new? of our greatest mistakes is that we forget 
8. Provide for growth of interest? to fit the unit to the group’s greatest need, 
ra 9. Provide for growth in physical and therefore frequently serve a much 
development? lesser one. 
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1. To find a successful outlet for 
worth-while creative ability. 

2. To increase control in skills, work 
habits, and attitudes so that a feeling 
of security as an individual, and as 
one of the group, may be gained. 

3. To give a cultural background. 
4. To develop responsibility. 

§. To give an opportunity to do that 
which can be done well, and also that 
which needs practice.* 

6. To establish independent and co- 
operative planning, appreciation, and 
constructive criticism. 

7. To collect, organize, and use data. 
8. To open new avenues and materi- 
als for investigation and subsequent 
use in expression. 

9. To provide varied types of ex- 
pression. 

10. To make children realize their 
responsibility to the social group in 
respect to cleanliness, courtesy, order- 
liness, ete. (Continued on page 76) 
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Seatwork for \A* Gait on the Trailer” 


Frances 


R. Peterman 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Bloomsbury Public School, Bloomsbury, New Jersey 


Draw a line from the 
picture to the word. 


Lf 



















































































= lamp 
ol trailer 
window 
Draw a line under the 


things that are found in 
a house trailer. 


bed rake 

car shelves 
blanket stove 
closet seats 
wagon table 
dishes tree 
clothing road 
house windows 
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Fill each blank with the 


correct word from the 
list below. 


|. People travel about 
the in trailers. 
2. Store trailers sel 


and 


3. Library trailers 


ca rry 


food 
books 














cou ntry 
clothing 





sesamiae ieee 


After each picture write 
the correct word from 
those given below. 


This is a pair of YY 
This is a —) 
This is a Go 


These are |]I] 


These are some Be 


hammer 
nails saw 














curtains 
kettles 
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A Unit on the Trailer 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
FRANCES R. PETERMAN 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Bloomsbury Public School, Bloomsbury, New Jersey 


], Objective. 

To help the children to appreciate one 
way of modern American living. 
II. Approach. 

The interest in the trailer was devel- 
oped when we were studying about our 
own homes. Many of the children brought 
pictures of their homes and of different 
types of homes. 

Gradually there arose an interest in vis- 
iting various homes in our section. The 
children suggested that they make a home 
large enough for them to get into when 
they took imaginary trips. Thus a trailer 
was developed. 

Ill. Generalizations. 

A. The trailer is one kind of modern 

home and a means by which people can 

travel easily and economically over our 
country. 

B. Different kinds of trailers carry 

goods that are taken directly to the 

homes of people so that they need not 
go shopping. 

C. Explorers are using trailers for ex- 

peditions in Africa. 
IV. Knowledges. 

A. Trailers are fast becoming a means 
by which sane, substantial American 
citizens are traveling the highways, 
taking their homes with them. The 
trailer population of the United States 
is about eight hundred fifty thousand. 

B. It is estimated that there are about 

three hundred thousand trailers on the 

road today, and that probably between 
forty and fifty thousand more will be 
added during the year 1939. More than 

a hundred concerns are engaged in the 

construction of automobile trailers, but 

the bulk of the business is carried on by 
fteen or twenty firms. 
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C. Trailer camps have been established 
where travelers may rest and enjoy all 
the comforts necessary for healthful 
and happy living. 


V. Activities. 


A. Discussion of different kinds of 
trailers. 
1. House. 
2. Store. 
3. Library. 
4. Church. 
B. Constructing the trailer in the class- 
room. 
Frame. 
Floor. 
Wheels. 
Covering for sides. 
Top. 
Painting. 
Decorations. 
8. Furnishings and equipment. 


MA Peer rr 


VI. Corsdeaious. 


A. Reading. 
1. Reading library books which were 
about trailers. 
2. Reading road maps. 
3. Reading the stories about trailers 
made up by groups or individuals. 


The pupils were anx- 
ious to learn about life 
in a trailer. They built 
and equipped this car 
for imaginary trips. 


B. English. 
1. Telling oral stories about the trail- 
er. 
2. Composing some original stories 
for chart work. 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring. 
2. Estimating cost of materials. 
D. Music. 
Learning a song about automobiles. 
E. Health. 
1. Learning to care for a trailer. 
2. Learning about sanitary condi- 
tions in trailer camps. 


VII. Outcomes. 


A. Interest in interchanging ideas. 
B. Increased skill in self-expression, 
conversation, and writing. 
C. Increased vocabulary of terms ap- 
propriate to the unit. 
D. Increased ability to read. 
E. Increased pleasure in reading. 
F, Ability to work in a group. 
1. Accepting responsibility. 
2. Showing courtesy. 
3. Appreciating a good idea suggest- 
ed by a classmate. 
4. Willingness to follow those who 
have the best plan. 
G. Familiarity with road maps. 
H. Interest in, and knowledge of, peo- 
ple living in different sections of the 
country. 
I. Appreciation of the present oppor- 
tunities for travel. 
J. Knowledge of present development 
of trailers and trailer camps. 
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MERTON MAKES A VALENTINE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


J. Lilian Vandevere 


® VALENTINE Day was almost here. 

Merton had bought valentines to give 
away. Many of them were for his little 
friends. He wrote a name and address on 
each envelope, and put a stamp on each. 
Now the valentines were ready to be put 
into the mailbox at the corner. 

Another valentine was for his teacher. 
It had a little boy and a dog on it. 

One valentine had paper lace around it. 
It was for the little girl who lived next 
door. 

There was a shiny red box, shaped like 
a heart. It was full of candy. This was 
for Cousin Sally. 

Of course there was a valentine for 
Mother and one for Daddy. Merton had 
bought them with his own money. 

But there was no valentine for his 
grandmother. What kind should it be? 
Merton thought and thought a long time 
about Grandmother’s valentine. None 
of the valentines in the shop suited him. 
Grandmother lived far away, so the valen- 
tine must go through the mail. It could 
not be big or heavy, but it must be some- 
thing very nice. 

That afternoon the teacher gave back 
the spelling papers. Merton looked at 
the mark on his. It was a red 100. And 
in the corner was a gold star. He felt 
very proud and happy. Then all at once 
he decided just what his valentine for 
Grandmother would be. 

He took his number-work paper out of 
his desk. Into his pocket it went, with 
the spelling paper. The two papers were 
to be part of Grandmother’s valentine. 

“I’ve planned Grandmother’s valen- 
tine!” he told Mother when he got home. 

He took his best pencil and a sheet of 
paper. Then he wrote, very carefully. 
“Somebody loves you, Grandmother. 
Somebody had 100 for spelling. 

Somebody had 100 for number work. 

Somebody had two gold stars. 

This was for writing the words and the fig: 
ures neatly. 

Somebody would like to be your valentine.” 


Merton folded the letter and the spell- 
ing and the number work. He put them 
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all in an envelope. Then he sealed the 
envelope. On it he wrote Grandmother’s 
name and the name of the town where 
she lived. In the corner he put a postage 
stamp. 

Then he went to the corner where the 
mailbox stood. He dropped the valentine 
inside the box, It had started on its way 
to Grandmother. 

The next day he laid the valentine for 
his teacher on her desk. The one with 
lace on it he dropped into the mailbox 
next door. Then he rang the bell and ran, 
before the little girl could see him. The 
shiny heart-shaped box of candy he hid in 
Sally’s red wagon. 

The most fun of all was the valentine 
for Grandmother. “When Grandmother 
opens the envelope, she will see the valen- 
tine. I know she will like it, because I 
made it just for her, all by myself,” 
Merton told Mother. 


JUST LIKE LINCOLN 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


@ BOBBY closed the storybook with a 

happy smile. “Lincoln was a good 
man,” he told himself. “I like him and I 
want to be as kind and honest as he was. 
Today is Lincoln’s birthday, so it is a good 
time to start. I will watch out for ways 
to be like him.” 

Bobby put his hand in the pocket of his 
play suit, and felt of the five-cent piece 
which was his pocket money for the 
week. Two pennies would go into the 
Sunday-school box, two pennies were for 
his bank, and one penny he might spend 
just as he liked. 

“T will go down to Blane’s store and buy 
some candy,” Bobby told himself. So he 
quickly put on his sweater and cap. He 
told Mother where he was going, and hur- 
ried off. 

Bobby liked Blane’s. It always smelled 
so good, with peppermint, licorice, and 
molasses smells all blended together into 
one lovely odor. Bobby always found it 
hard to decide what kind of candy he 
wanted, because there were so many, 
many kinds in the shining display case. 
Gundrops were five for a penny. Bobby 





knew he couldn’t get so many pieces of 
any other kind of candy. Besides, Mothe; 
often bought gumdrops, so he knew she 
would approve of them for him. 

“TIl have a penny’s worth of thos, 
please,” he smiled at Mr. Blane. The 
storekeeper smiled back and counted oyt 
five gumdrops; a green, a yellow, a red, 
an orange, and a black. 

Bobby handed over his money, and took 
his change. There were five pennies jp 
his hand when he looked. Mr. Blane had 
made a mistake, and Bobby was going to 
walk out without telling. 

“Remember Honest Abe Lincoln,” ; 
little voice inside his mind warned him, 

Bobby turned back in a hurry. “You 
gave me five pennies instead of four pen- 
nies, Mr. Blane,” he said. 

As he left the store, Bobby reminded 
himself. “You have to be honest to be like 
Lincoln,” he reasoned. “Good citizens are 
always honest, too.” 

Just then Torpmy, his little playmate, 
turned the corner and came toward him. 
Bobby was going to hide his bag of candy, 
but then he remembered that Tommy 
hardly ever had any candy. 

“And besides Lincoln was generous 
with his things,” he reminded himself. 
“Hi, Tommy, have a gumdrop?” 

Tommy was so pleased with the candy 
that Bobby felt extra happy. 

“If I try real hard, I’m sure I can ke 
like Lincoln,” Bobby smiled to himself as 
he opened the door of his house. 

Blacky, his small kitten, was right by 
the door. The kitten didn’t want to move 
out of the way. Bobby was going to push 
the door right open and make Blacky 
move, but the little voice said, “Lincoln 
was kind, remember?” 

Bobby put his hand through the open- 
ing of the doorway, 


(Continued on page 73 
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A YOUNG VISITOR AT 
MOUNT VERNON 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


§ THERE was a knock at the door. 

George Washington looked up. “Now 
I wonder who that is,” he said to himself. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open and 
there stood his good friend, the Marquis 
de Lafayette. (Lafayette, you remember, 
was the soldier who had come over from 
France to help George Washington during 
the Revolutionary War.) How happy the 
two friends were to see each other! 

“T have some fine news for you, General 
Washington,” said Lafayette excitedly. 
“| have a son!” 

That pleased General Washington very 
much, because he loved children. “What 
are you going to name him?” he asked. 

“What am I going to name him?” re- 
peated Lafayette, laughing. “He already 
has a name, sir. I'll give you just one 
single guess.” 

General Washington thought for a mo- 
ment. Then he shook his head. 

“That should be easy for you,” smiled 
Lafayette, “because I have named him for 
you. His name is George Washington 
Lafayette.” 

How pleased Washington was! He 
shook Lafayette’s hand delightedly. “My 
dear friend, I am greatly honored. I hope 
that some day I shall have the good for- 
tune to meet your son.” 

But it was many years before George 
Washington’s wish came true. The Revo- 
lution had been over for a long time. 
Washington was just ending his second 
term as President of the United States, 
when one day a letter came from Boston. 

As soon as President Washington opened 
the letter, he jumped to his feet. “Oh, the 
poor boy! My dear friend!” he cried. 

The letter was from Lafayette’s son 
who had just landed in Boston. He had 
come to America because it was too dan- 
gerous for him to stay in France. His 
father had been put in prison because he 
had tried to help the French people who 
were quarreling with their king. His 
mother and his two sisters were in prison 
too. 

“This is one time I wish I were not the 

President of the United States,” sighed 
Washington. “If I were a private citizen, 
I would take that poor boy right up to 
Mount Vernon with me so that I could 
take care of him myself.” But of course 
George Washington could not do that. 
He could not give up his duties as Presi- 
dent even to help his friend. 
_ So George Washington Lafayette stayed 
in New York that winter. He wasn’t all 
alone, for he had his tutor with him to 
teach him his lessons, 
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On March 4, 1797, George Washington 
finished his term as President and then he 
went back to Mount Vernon. He felt just 
like a schoolboy on a vacation as he start- 
ed for his home. In the carriage with 
him were his wife, Martha, his adopted 
granddaughter, Nellie Custis, and George 
Washington Lafayette with his tutor. 

“What a fine-looking boy young George 
Lafayette is,” thought Washington. “I 
know I shall like him.” 

George Lafayette was nearly eighteen 
years old. He had lively eyes and light 
sandy hair. 

It took a long time for the travelers to 
reach Mount Vernon. Everywhere along 
the way people were shouting and cheer- 
ing George Washington. Bells were ring- 
ing and cannons were fired in salute. But 
at last they arrived home. Oh, how glad 
Washington was! 

“Just look how my house has fallen to 
ruin,” he groaned, pointing to a place 
where the paint was beginning to peel off. 
“And look at that loose shingle on the 
roof. I’m going to have the painters and 
carpenters repair the house at once.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Lafayette, looking at 
the big white house, the broad lawn, and 
the beautiful gardens, “I know that I am 
going to like it here!” 

The young lad was so excited that he 
could hardly wait to jump out of the car- 
riage. “What a wonderful place this is!” 
thought Lafayette. “I can ride horseback 
and go hunting and fishing. And as soon 
as summer comes, I can go swimming in 
the Potomac.” 

Washington was just as happy and ex- 
cited to be there at Mount Vernon as 
young George was! Every morning he 
was up at sunrise, riding out over the plan- 
tation. Sometimes Lafayette would ride 


with him. Washington had fine horses— 
Blueskin, Valiant, Magnolia, and many 
others. 

How hungry young George was when 
breakfast time came. He enjoyed eating 
hoecakes made out of Indian meal. What 
a great pile it must have taken to fill up 
the young man after his long rides. Then 
after breakfast, off the two would go 
again. Frequently they were so busy that 
they did not come home until dinner time, 
which was about two or three o'clock. 

But George Lafayette did not spend all 
of his time riding. In the evenings the 
girls and boys who lived near Mount Ver- 
non would come over to visit. Sometimes 
they would play games or listen to the 
music which Nellie played on her harpsi- 
chord. A harpsichord is very much like 
a piano. Nellie was a fine player. When 
she was a little girl she used to hate to 
practice, but her grandmother would tap 
Nellie’s knuckles with her thimble every 
time the little girl tried to be lazy. Some- 
times the girls and boys would spend the 
evening dancing. George Washington 
liked to start the dancing by leading the 
quadrille, but then he would slip out of 
the room because he thought that the 
young people would have a better time by 
themselves. 

The days slipped by so happily that soon 
the summer was gone. One morning in 
October when the leaves were just begin- 
ning to turn a beautiful crimson and yel- 
low, George Lafayette came flying into the 
house excitedly waving a letter. His eyes 
were shining with tears. 

“They’re free! They’re free, sir! My 
mother and father and sisters are free!” 

Washington threw his arm around the 
youth’s shoulders. “I’m very happy too,” 
he exclaimed. (Continued on page 67) 






















General Washington and his staff occupied this 


cabin at Valley Forge. Harold M. Lambert 


A Test in Arithmetic 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Winnie Sparks 


Teacher, Elementary Grades, 
Ozan Public School, Ozan, Arkansas 


Would you add, subtract, divide, or mul- 
tiply to find: 

1. How many books two girls have if 
you know how many each girl has? 

2. How many books one girl has if you 
know how many the other one has and 
how many both have? 

3. How many books each of two pupils 
has if you know how many both have and 
that each has the same number? 

4. How many flowers three girls have 
if each has the same number? 

§. How much money each of four boys 
has if each has the same amount and you 
know how much all four have? 

6. The cost of 6 pens if one costs $.02? 

7. The total cost of a hat and a coat? 

8. How much change is due you from 
a $10 bill if you spend $6.75? 

9. How much more money one boy has 
than another if you know how much each 
of the boys has? 

10. The sum of any four numbers? 

11. The cost of one book if 6 books 
cost $6.00? 

12. The number of chairs for 6 rows if 
each row has § chairs? 

13. The difference in the ages of two 
children? 

14. How many marbles a boy has if he 
has nine more than you have? 

15. How many seats are in 7 rows if 
each row has 7 seats? 

16. How many seats there are in each 
row if there are 36 seats in 6 rows? 

17. How much money you would have 
if you had a dime and a quarter? 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


18. How much more you owe for a 
book that cost $1.60 if you have paid 
$1.19? 

19. How many apples to give each of 
your 3 friends if you have 12 apples? 

20. The price of 12 bars of soap if one 
bar costs $.05? 

21. How many fewer marbles Jack has 
than you if you have 41 and he has 29? 

22. How many minutes all together 
you worked if you worked 15 minutes one 
day, 45 minutes another day, and 60 min- 
utes another day? 

23. How many minutes you worked in 
7 days if you worked 30 minutes each day? 

24. How many minutes you worked 
each day if you worked 210 minutes in 7 
days? 

25. How much more a quarter is than 
a dime? 

26. How many cars three trains have if 
one has 68 cars, another 75 cars, and an- 
other 77 cars? 

27. How many cakes 12 eggs will make 
if it takes 3 eggs for one cake? 

28. How many eggs Mother will use if 
she bakes 5 cakes and uses 2 eggs to each 
cake? 

29. How many ten-cent movie tickets 
the children can buy for $.80? 

30. The cost of tickets for 9 children 
if one ticket costs $.20? 

31. How much one ticket costs if 9 
tickets cost $.90? 

32. How many examples 15 children 
worked if each worked 6? 

33. How much shorter a foot is than a 
yard? 

34. How far John walked if he walked 
4 miles, then 6, and then 5? 

35. How much taller one boy is than 
another if you know how tall each one is? 

36. How many valentines Mary has if 
she has 2 more than you have and you 
have 7? 

37. The product of two numbers? 

38. How much one pound of meat 
costs if 6 pounds cost $.84? 

39. How many bales of cotton a farmer 
hauled to town if he took 9 the first load, 
11 the second load, and 15 the third? 

40. How many apples a farmer packs 
to a bushel if he packs 720 apples in 9 
bushels? ;, 

41. How many shoes a machine stitches 
in 8 hours if it stitches 120 shoes an hour? 

42. How much money would be left 
from a $20 bill after you spent $13.75? 

(For key, see page 73) 


A Fourth-brade 
English Contract 


Hope Mitchener 


Teacher, Rock Creek School, 
Independence, Missouri 


@ I USE the contract system to supple. 
ment inadequate English textbooks 
For classwork and completion of Section 
One of this contract, I gave a grade of M, 
Completing Section Two in addition to 
Section One represented a grade of §, 
Upon completion of all three sections, the 
pupil became eligible for a grade of E. 


SECTION ONE 


1. Memorize “Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer. 
and recite the poem in class. 
2. Fill the blanks with is or are: 


a. The boys playing ball. 

b. The baby _ crying. 

c. Flowers __. blooming. 

d. The children playing in 

the park. 

e. Birds singing in the trees. 
3. Write the plurals of these words: 

house girl book horse 

desk barn ball gun 

boy tree dog 

table kitten . rug 


4. Read one of the following stories to 
tell the class: 
a. “David, the Shepherd Boy,” from 
the Bible. 
b. “The Story of Ruth,” from the 
Bible. 
c. “The Mirror of Matsuyama,” in 
Japanese Fairy Tales, retold by 
Teresa P. Williston (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 
d. “The Lark and the Farmer,” from 
Aesop’s Fables. 
5. Write the days of the week and their 
abbreviations. 
6. Arrange the following words in a- 
phabetical order: 


burn best eight done 
jump knee idea laugh 
able could must 


home feel good 
7. Fill the blanks with /ay or laid: 


a. He the package on the t- 
ble. 

b. __.... the book there. 

c. I have _ all of the packages 


here together. 
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g. Arrange and punctuate these head- 
ings for friendly letters: 
a. Nov. 12 1939 Gaines Mo 
b. Dec 9 Thompson Mo 1939 
c. 1939 May 3 Maple Grove Kansas 


SECTION Two 


1. Form plurals of these nouns: 
baby wolf leaf lady loaf 
berry calf lily dairy knife 
2. Memorize “Great, Wide, Beautiful, 
Wonderful World,” by William Brighty 
Rands, and recite it to the class. 
3. Write the months of the year and 
the abbreviation for each. 
4, Punctuate the following quotations: 
a. Tweet-tweet said Yellow Bird. 
b. Lay the book on the table said 
Mother. , 
c. May I go with you asked Betty. 
d. I see a redbird said Billy. 
e. Sing Baby to sleep said Mother. 
§. Fill the blanks with Jie, lay, or lain: 


a. Grandmother has _..___. down on 
the couch. 

b. Why don’t you ________ down, too? 

e. I down this morning. 


SECTION THREE 


1. Write abbreviations for each of the 


following: 
Doctor Avenue 
Mister General 
Colonel Street 
Captain Reverend 
Superintendent Company 


2. Fill the blanks with see, saw, or seen. 


a. I have orange trees in 
bloom. 
b. I... a giraffe at the circus. 


c. Did you ever 
d. Yes, I have 
e. Bobby 
day. 
3, Underline the correct word to use: 
a. (Their, There) dog barked at me. 
b. Joe saved (to, too, two) dollars 
last week. 

c. (Are, Our) house has six large 
rooms. 

d. Jane’s new dress is (blew, blue). 

e. Jerry (threw, through) the ball 
to me. 

f. Ships (sale, sail) on the sea. 

g- (There, Their) is my sister. 

h. It is (to, too, two) warm in this 


a kangaroo? 
_ one. 
his teacher yester- 


room. 

i. There are seven days in a (week, 
weak). 

j. Tommy (new, knew) his lesson 
perfectly. 


4. Underline the correct word in pa- 
renthesis. 
a. Who is there? It is (I, me). 
b. (Lay, Lie) the baby on the bed. 
c. Have you (saw, seen) Joe today? 
d. No, but I (saw, seen) him yester- 
day. 
e. (Lay, Lie) down here and rest. 
(For key, see page 82) 
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Tests on the Colonial Period in American History 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Ruth L. Erikson 
Teacher, Seventh Grade, Centennial School, Calumet District No. 2, Calumet, Michigan 


I. Fill each blank with the letter of the 
correct name from the list below. There 
are more names than you will need. 

1. _. was the discoverer of North 
America. 

2. _.... was the second governor of 
Plymouth. 

3, _..... founded Maryland, grant- 
ing the colonists religious freedom. 


es founded Providence, Rhode 


, called the “Father of New 
France,” founded Quebec. 

6. ___. became governor of Virginia 
in 1619. 

7. led the migration to Con- 
necticut. 

8. , an English general, was the 
founder of Georgia. 

9. established a colony at St. 
Augustine. 

ees was the first governor of 
Jamestown. 

_. SESE attempted a settlement on 
Roanoke Island. 

12. _.. created the first legislature 
in America. 

13, _.. succeeded Charles I as ruler 
of England. 

14, ______ established the city of Phil- 
adelphia. 

| eee led the Virginia troops in 
the French and Indian War. 


Pedro Menendez 

. Samuel Champlain 

. Sir George Yeardley 
. James Oglethorpe 
Christopher Columbus 
George Washington 
. John Smith 

. William Bradford 

. Oliver Cromwell 
Thomas Hooker 

. Lord Baltimore 

. William Penn 
Roger Williams 

. Sir Walter Raleigh 
John Winthrop 

. Ferdinand Magellan 
. Miles Standish 


Il. In each of the lists below there are 
the names of four events. Three of these 
events acted as causes, and the other one 
was the effect of the operation of the 
causes. Find each effect and underline it. 
(To illustrate, No. 1 has been correctly 
marked.) 
1. Religious persecution 
Desire for adventure 
Colonization of America 


Desire for political freedom 
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2. The New England Confederation 
Growth of the Dutch colony 
Hostility of the Indians 
French occupation of the North and 

West 

3. Desire for a written constitution 
Need for a form of government 
Mayflower Compact 
Puritan love of democracy 

4. Peace Treaty of Paris 
The fall of Quebec 
Defeat of France by England 
English supremacy in America 

§. Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
Well-manned English navy 
Use of fire ships by England 
Genius of Lord Howard 

6. Rivalry between France and England 
French seizure of the Ohio Valley 
The French and Indian War 
English migration across the Alle- 

gheny Mountains 
7. Rivalry with Spain 
Excess population 
Desire to find a Northwest Passage 
English colonization of America 
8. Defeat of New Netherlands 
Dutch owned highway for the Indi- 
an trade 

England coveted best harbor on the 
Atlantic coast 

Quarrels over boundary lines 


Ill. When completed there will be four 
items in each of these statements. The 
first item will bear the same relationship 
to the second item as the third item bears 
to the fourth. Find the fourth item in 
each parenthesis, and underline it. (No. 
1 is completed.) 

1. “Half Moon” : Hudson :: “Pinta” : 
(“Mayflower,” Columbus, Cabot) 

2. Rice : South Carolina :: Tobacco : 
(Charleston, New York, Virginia) 

3. 1608 : French :: 1565 : (English, 
Spanish, Dutch) 

4. William Penn : Pennsylvania :: Lord 
Baltimore : (Delaware, Maryland, Maine) 

5. Balboa : Pacific :: De Soto : (West 
Indies, Mississippi River, Atlantic) 

6. Fort Nassau : Dutch :: Savannah : 
(South Carolina, English, Fort Pitt) 

7. Longfellow : Evangeline :: Francis 
Parkman : (Braddock’s Defeat, The Ore- 
gon Trail, Anne Hutchinson) 

8. Pontiac : Detroit :: Massasoit 
(Plymouth, Charleston, Cadillac) 

9. 1775 : Revolution :: 1914 : (War 
of 1812, World War, Civil War) 

10. Montreal : Cartier :: Quebec : 
(Pizarro, De Vaca, Champlain) 

(For key, see page 75) 
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A Seatwork Exercise on Safety and Manners 


Selma E. Herr 
Assistant Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
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Match the pictures with the sentences. * 
Play fair. | Poss scissors correctly. | Carry chairs correctly 
Keep hands clean.| Close doors quietly. | Share with others. 
Keep hair combed. | lake one step at a time. | Keep in line. 


Walk behind others. | Pick up scraps of paper. | Be on time. 
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PAINTING in America from 1600 to 1865 
was given mostly to portraiture, and the men 
whose names stand out pre-eminently are 
West, Stuart, Trumbull, Copley, and Peale. 
The man whose portrait was most often paint- 
ed was George Washington, the first president 


of the United States. Next to the portraits 
came historical paintings. In this picture by 
Rossiter, we find the portraits of two famous 
men placed in a historical background. The 
background is so realistically treated that it 
is what we call photographic. 


8 WHAT could be more delightful 
than a picture of Washington at 

the home he loved best, Mount Ver- 
non, with his family about him! He 
is talking to a man whom he greatly 
admired, the Marquis de Lafayette. 

Such a scene might have happened 
many an afternoon on the veranda of 
beautiful Mount Vernon. Martha 
Washington and her daughter-in-law 
are busy doing some handwork, while 
little Nellie Custis, having dropped 
her doll and hoop, rests her head lov- 
ingly on her grandmother’s knee. 

Near the veranda, a young boy 
plays with his nurse, while two dogs 
frisk near by. Sheep are lying on the 
soft, green lawn, and far out on the 
Potomac River we see boats. 


Thomas Pritchard Rossiter could 
paint people more successfully than 
he could paint sky and grass. So he 
asked another artist, Louis R. Mignot, 
to paint in the background. 

The artists have taken two colors, 
red and green, and used them in many 
different degrees of richness and soft- 
ness, and of lightness and darkness. 
The sky has a soft greenish tone that 
echoes the lovely green of the dress of 
the younger woman. What a beauti- 
ful red are the bricks of the house, 
and how well Mrs. Washington’s 
handsome dress blends with them. 

Mr. Rossiter wanted us to know 
that Washington and Lafayette were 
the center of interest, so he placed 
them standing in almost the center of 
the picture, being balanced on either 
side by two different groups. Their 
figures give a feeling of great dignity 
to the picture. Their fine colonial 
costumes are the brightest and the 
darkest colors in the picture and thus 
emphasize their importance. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MuseuM OF ArT, NEw YorkK 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Has Rossiter told us something 
about Washington in this picture 
that other artists had not thought of 
doing? Does he help us believe that 
Washington was the beloved master 
of Mount Vernon? 

Has the artist made us feel that 
Lafayette admires Washington very 
much? Why did Lafayette offer to 
help Washington in the Revolution? 
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What time of the’year do you think 
this picture représerits? What kind 
of feeling do you have when you look 
at it? Can you find a poem, a story, 
or a piece of music that gives you 
the same feeling that the picture does? 

What do you think the two men 
are talking about? Do you suppose 
it might be something in the news- 
paper Lafayette is holding? 


“Washington and Lafayette 
at Mount Vernon, 1784” 


Thomas Pritchard Rossiter 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


Books 
Embree, Louise: A Child’s Life of George 
Washington (Dutton). 
Moses, Belle: The Master of Mount Vernon 
(Appleton-Century). 
Nicolay, Helen: Boys’ Life of Washington 
(Appleton-Century). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Beethoven: “Minuet in G, No. 2” (Victor 
20164). 


Massenet: “Meditation,” Thais (Victor 6844). 


Mozart: “Minuet,” Don Giovanni (Victor 
1199). 
Paderewski: “Minuet in G Major” (Victor 


20164 and 20169). 
Saint-Saéns: “The Swan” (Victor 1143). 


~ 


PICTURES 


“George Washington,” by Gilbert Stuart 
(No. 32, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Martha Washington,” by Gilbert Stuart 
(Perry Pictures Co.). 


The Artist 


@ THE artist, Thomas Pritchard Rossiter 
(pronounced ros’i-ter), was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1817. It was here 
that he had his first instruction in painting, 
and here that he started out as a portrait 
painter at the age of twenty. Feeling well 
launched in his career, but realizing the need 
of larger horizons, he went to Europe in 1838, 
and spent eight years visiting and studying in 
such art centers as London, Paris, and Rome. 
In 1846, he returned to New York and estab- 
lished himself as a painter of historical and 
biblical subjects. In 1849, he was elected to 
full membership in the National Academy. 

It was not until 1860, when he returned 
from a second European trip, that he settled 
in Cold Spring on the Hudson River in New 
York. Here he lived and worked until 1871, 
when he died. 

There is a conscientiousness to his style that 
makes his work seem very formal and stilted. 
This style of working is not so out of place in 
historical painting as it would be in portraits 
or landscapes. 

Among Rossiter’s best-known works are 
“The Last Hours of Tasso,” “Jews in Captiv- 
ity,” “Washington’s First Cabinet,” and “The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins.” (Continued on page 73) 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


@ AS AN approach to the study of the 

poem “O Captain! My Captain!” I 
would suggest that you give the biographi- 
cal material first. (See biographical notes 
at end of lesson plan.) Then amplify it 
with a short review of the main events of 
the Civil War period, commenting about 
the shock which Lincoln’s assassination 
produced throughout the country. To 
Walt Whitman, who was an ardent ad- 
mirer of Lincoln, the blow seemed almost 
unbearable. He was unable to find con- 
solation anywhere for a long time, refus- 
ing even to eat, so one biographer quotes 
Whitman’s mother as saying. 

Being a true poet, Whitman naturally 
turned to poetic expression of his grief. 
“O Captain! My Captain!” was first pub- 
lished in 1865. As though to set it apart 
from all his other poems, and thereby 
pay greater respect to Lincoln, Whitman 
abandoned his free-verse style and made 
use of rhyme and a regular rhythmic pat- 
tern. The poem which resulted has been 
called “one of the tenderest lyric elegies 
ever written.” 

Presentation of the poem— 

First, have pupils read it through si- 
lently to get a general impression; then, 
either read it aloud yourself or ask the 
best readers to do so. 

Say that Whitman is making use of a 
metaphor, a comparison; that while he is 
saying one thing he is really implying 
something else. Lead the children by ques- 
tioning to understand the metaphor. 

Who is the Captain? (Lincoln.) What 
is the ship? (The Union, the ship of 
state.) What is the long, fearful trip 
from which the ship is returning? (The 
long Civil War.) What port seems near? 
(The union of North and South.) 

Explain to the pupils that the metaphor 
was much more meaningful to people of 
Whitman’s day than it is now. Whitman 
saw considerable river transportation; he 
knew the dangers attendant upon long 
ocean voyages when captains did not have 
all the safety precautions, the finely chart- 
ed courses or maps, the accurate instru- 
ments, the dependable radio reports on 
weather conditions, and so on, which cap- 
tains have today. Voyages were truly 
fraught with danger, and the captain who 
brought his vessel safely to port received 
commendation. 

Note that in stanzas one and two the 
first four lines are full of rejoicing; then 
abruptly we are plunged, by contrast, into 
sorrowing. The rhyme scheme or meter 
makes the poem sound like a hymn; the 
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last four lines of each stanza sound like a 
chorus, and the whole is a funeral dirge. 

Read through the poem noticing all 
words and phrases which suggest gladness, 
a holiday mood. Help pupils visualize a 
happy crowd on a real wharf, watching a 
captain bring his ship to port. Why, in 
1865, could Whitman refer to the ship as 
having a steady keel? as a victor ship? Can 
you feel why, when the nation was just 
beginning to breathe freely once more, 
the news of Lincoln’s assassination made 
the people feel, as did Whitman, that it 
was some dream? 

Many beautiful tributes have been paid 
to Lincoln. Whole libraries have been 
written about him; museums and shrines 
are dedicated to honoring his memory. 
Yet this poem of Whitman’s, short and 
simple as it is, best expresses the reverence 
which Americans feel for him. Do not 
be satisfied until you have learned to say 
it with appreciation and feeling. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NorTEs 


When discussing Walt Whitman with 
pupils in the elementary school, do not at- 
tempt to give detailed arguments on the 
two subjects of controversy—his theory 
of poetry, and his whole concept of 
life—which are of interest to older pu- 
pils. Nevertheless, some knowledge of 
Whitman against the background of his 
time is essential to a complete understand- 
ing of the poem. 

Have the pupils recall the New England 
poets, and review the extent to which 
they, particularly Lowell and Whittier, 
wrote about events of the Civil War. Ex- 
plain that these poets were termed con- 
servative, and then lead into a discussion 
of Whitman’s life, somewhat as follows. 

A man who wrote at the same time as 
these men, but who was quite the opposite 
of conservative, was Walt Whitman. In 
fact, his poetry has been the subject of 
much dispute; it is only in recent years 
that many people would admit that his 
beautiful lines deserve to be called poetry. 
Previous to Whitman’s time, American 
poets, like English ones, had “built poet- 
ry,” using a rather set form of architec- 
ture. Walt Whitman wrote in a larger, 
freer, bolder style which was in keeping 
with his own personality. All traces of 
poetic architecture (rigid rules) are lack- 
ing in most of his poetry. He went bliss- 
fully on with his writing, aware of the 
criticism of other writers but unheeding 
it. Throughout his work, he followed the 
dictates of his inner self. 
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0 Captain! My Captain! 


WALT WHITMAN 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip js 
done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize 
we sought is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people 
all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel 
grim and daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the 
bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you 
the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for 
you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their 
eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale 
and still, - 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voy- 
age closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in 
with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 





However, it should be said that even 
while Whitman lived he was regarded 
highly by English writers. The Europeans 
were quick to see that Whitman was dif- 
ferent from the New England poets; they 
felt that he was distinctly American in 
his writings—new and original—and they 
liked it. Perhaps his originality was the 
result of his manner of living, about which 
you should know something. 

Walt Whitman was born at West Hills, 
Long Island, May 31, 1819, of Dutch and 
English ancestry. He early went to work 
as a typesetter in ‘a printing shop. At 
seventeen he was a country schoolteacher; 
later, he began writing for newspapers 
magazines. He never made much money 
and was always poor, but that did not 
worry him, since his tastes were simp 
and his wants few. (Continued on page 67) 
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A Unit on Food and Health 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
LYLA D. FLAGLER 


Teacher and Supervisor in Home Economics and Science, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


B THE pupils of our training school are 
weighed and measured periodically. 
During the time set aside for this work, 
there is a great deal of discussion, each 
child wishing to excel in growth, and de- 
siring to learn how this may be done. 

The children must be taught that there 
is a very definite relationship between 
growth, food, and health. A problem such 
as this needs the co-operation of the home 
and the individual. Many times the moth- 
er is very greatly concerned because the 
pupil refuses to eat the proper food. Thus 
one of the prime purposes of this unit was 
to aid the child in building up better food 
habits and attitudes, and to co-operate 
with the home. 

I. Objectives. 

A. To aid the children in building a 

better attitude toward choosing the 

foods needed for growth and health. 

B. To aid the children in establishing 

better food habits. 

C. To have the children learn some- 

thing about what the different foods do 

for the body. 

D. To help the children see the rela- 

tionship between food and health. 

E. To co-operate with the mothers in 

their efforts to have the children eat the 

right foods. 

F. To correlate the weighing and meas- 

uring with the health lessons. 
Il. Approach. 

A. Review description of a healthy 

child. 

B. Weigh and measure the pupils. 

C. Discuss the results of the weighing 

and measuring. 

D. Discuss what the pupils eat and why 

they eat these foods. 

E. Appoint committees for different 

phases of the work. 

Ill. Development of the unit. 


LEssoN ONE 


Previous to this lesson the children had 
been weighed and measured. During the 
discussion concerning the weighing and 
measuring, the pupils talked about a 
healthy child and what a healthy child 
prom: Miss Anna Nash. Critic Teacher, Third and 

ourth Grades, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, and Miss Nellie Stoever, Teacher, Third and 

ourth Grades, Jefferson School, Racine, Wisconsin, 


collaborated with Mrs. Flagler in planning this unit 
Which centers around a study of food and health. 
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looked like. They decided that a healthy 
child (1) had correct weight, (2) liked 
work and play, (3) had good bones and 
teeth, and (4) had good red blood. 

As the discussion continued, each child 
determined with the use of weight tables 
(see bibliography) whether or not he was 
overweight or underweight. The next 
problem that the child considered was 
what to do about his weight if it were not 
satisfactory. This led to the subject of 
food—what he ate, and what these foods 
do for the body. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
pupils built up a classification of foods. 
One child said that we needed food to 
build strong muscles, another child said 
that we needed strong healthy bones and 
teeth, another said that. we needed lots of 
“pep,” and other responses were that we 
needed “special” foods like tomato juice 
and cod-liver oil. Then we listed some 
needs of a healthy body, as follows: 

1. Foods for warmth, work, and play 
(carbohydrates and fats). 

2. Muscle-building foods (proteins). 

3. Foods which will make good bones 
and teeth (calcium and phosphorus). 

4. Foods that will make red blood and 
rosy cheeks (iron). 

§. Helpers (vitamins) . 
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In working out the food problems connected 
with the unit activities, the children learned 
much through actual experience. 














The children then divided themselves 
into committees, and each committee 
chose one group of foods to read about. 
Activities— 

1. The pupils were weighed and meas- 
ured. 

2. The pupils studied the various height 
and weight tables. 

3. Each pupil determined from the ta- 
bles what would be a good weight for him. 

4. A reading assignment was given on 
what is good health. 


5. A reading assignment was given on 


heat-producing foods. 


LEsson Two 


The previous work was reviewed, and 
then the heat-producing foods were dis- 
cussed. To introduce this study, we talked 
about and studied a thermometer, demon- 
strating how heat and cold affect the ther- 
mometer. 

1. We looked at the thermometer and 
noted the position of the alcohol. 

2. We placed the thermometer in a glass 
of warm water, and then noted the posi- 
tion of the alcohol. 

3. We placed the thermometer over a 
lighted candle. 

4. We placed the thermometer in a 
glass of cool water. (The water was 
neither very warm nor cool. Otherwise 
the sudden change in temperature might 
have caused the thermometer to break.) 

The children were very much interested 
in this. When they were asked whether 
anyone knew of any other way by which 
we could raise the temperature, one child 
responded that we could do so by holding 
the thermometer for a few minutes. This 
showed that we have heat in our bodies. 
A graham cracker was then burned. This 
showed the children that foods burn and 
give off heat. 

Reports were given by the pupils who 
had read about (Continued on page 83) 
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B LONG ago it was accepted as an adage 

that a prophet is never known in his 
own land. Often great men and women 
are appreciated and respected for their 
genius and foresight only after many 
years. Have we no great men and women 
in our age who deserve recognition? 
Who are the inventors, statesmen, writers, 
artists, scientists, lawyers, and engineers 
whom we so often overlook? 

Some people contend that true greatness 
must be given the test of time, but cer- 
tainly accomplishments speak for them- 
selves if they are sufficiently outstanding. 
Are the architects, musicians, painters, 
and poets neglected because of a real cul- 
tural lag today? Why do we sometimes 
fail to appreciate their work? 

Let us study the leaders of our day and 
compare their work with those who have 
entered the halls of fame in former years. 
Ten years from now names in baseball, 
radio, and motion pictures will have been 
forgotten. Long after this fleeting fame 
is gone, great inventors and authors of 
our period will be honored and remem- 
bered. 

Let us now make our own “Hall of 
Fame” for the past year and give recogni- 
tion to those who have truly won the 
right to lasting honor. 

Objectives— 

1. To learn to appreciate the qualities 
which go to make up true greatness. 

2. To be able to recognize the names of 
really great men and women in newspa- 
pers, magazines, and newsreels. 

3. To have an understanding of the 
true meanings of the words popularity, 
notoriety, greatness, publicity, etc. 

4. To feel pride and satisfaction that 
man’s intelligence can create, accomplish, 
and invent marvelous things. 

5. To want to give credit to original 
thinkers who make progress possible. 
Approach— 

1. Have the children collect pictures of 
great men and women of our day and 
their work. Mount the pictures for dis- 
play. 

2. Appoint committees to collect mate- 
rial on great men and women and their 
work from homes, libraries, newspapers, 
and magazines. 

3. Discuss the traits which are neces- 
sary for greatness, and whether they must 
be the same in all cases. 





A Unit on Contemporary Leadership 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 5, East Chatham, New York 


4. Have the children start writing and 
collecting short biographical sketches to 
be used in our “Who’s Who among Con- 
temporary Leaders.” 

5. Have each child choose one man or 
woman about whom to do special read- 
ing and research. 

Sources of information other than books— 
Magazines. 
Newspapers. 
Advertising material. 
Pictures. 
Cartoons. 
Newsreels. 
. Radio. 
Suggested fields from which to choose 
leaders for special stud y— 
Science. 
Music. 
Statesmanship. 
Labor. 
Art. 
Literature. 
Education. 
Drama. 
Dance. 

10. Architecture. 

11. Sculpture. 

12. Exploration. 
Group activities— 

1. Study cartoons to watch the reac- 
tion of the press to contemporary leaders. 

2. Collect cartoons and talk to the class 
about their significance. 
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3. Draw an original cartoon showing 
your opinion of one of our living leaders, 

4. Write a letter to the leader whom 
you most admire. Post on the bulletin 
board the reply which you receive. 

§. Write and produce a sketch or play 
dramatizing a portion of the life of one 
of our great leaders. 

6. Write biographical sketches or stories 
and bind them in a book which may be of 
use to the whole class. Illustrate the book 
with original pictures or pictures collected 
from a variety of sources. 

7. Read books of contemporary biog- 
raphy and the life stories of leaders in pop- 
ular magazines. 

8. Visit and interview leaders in your 
own community. Write the story of your 
interview as it might be given over the 
radio in an “Interesting Neighbors” pro- 
gram, or in your daily paper. 

9. Collect pictures of great men and 
women of our age and form a “Hall of 
Fame” in your classroom. 

10. Listen to a speech by some person 
outstanding in his field, and report the 
speech to the class. 

11. Prepare a list of problems that re- 
main for great men and women of today 
and tomorrow to solve. 

12. Questions for discussion: Does each 
age produce its quota of great leaders? 
Is greatness readily discernible or must it 
be given the test of time? 

13. Make a series of pencil sketches 
showing how recent inventions have 
the world a safer and healthier place 
which to live. 

14. Make publicity posters to point out 
the achievement of the past year. 

15. Show motion pictures about the 
lives of great men. Invite your parents 
and friends to attend. 

16. Collect the best stories, pictures, 
cartoons, and sketches that have been done 
by the class. Bind these in a book and 
present it to your school library. 
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- HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 


Constructing a Paper Flag PAINT, OR MAKE 


BERTHA MAE MIRICK 





B IN TEACHING children 


how to construct a paper 





















wing flag, as described below, I dem- 
Jers onstrate each step, and the 
rer children follow. 
letin 1. Place on your desk a sheet 
of paper from a ruled writing 
phy tablet. (It should be 8” or 
a more in width; the lines should 
be 34” apart.) Cut off the 
rosie plain margin at the top so that 
be of you have a line for the edge. 
ha 2. On a sheet of red con- 
ected struction paper, 8” x 25%”, 
measure and mark points down 
biog- each short side 7g” apart. Then 
‘pop- draw pencil lines across from 
point to point to make lines. 
your 3. Cut on these lines and 
"your you will have seven red stripes, 
By each 8” long and 34” wide. 
pro. Cut four of these strips 412” 
long to make the short red 
_- stripes that touch the blue field 
all of of the flag. 

4. Cutablue rectangle 254” 
person x 3%”. (With a paper punch, 
t the holes can be made to represent 

the forty-eight stars.) 
at fe 5. Count down eight lines 
today from the top, in the upper left 
corner of the piece of ruled 
15 each paper. Place the blue field in 
aders? the corner, resting it on the 
ust it eighth line, and paste down 
firmly. 
etches 6. Paste the first short red 
» made stripe in the first short white 
ace in space at the top of the paper, 
leave the next white space 
nt out blank, and continue alternat- 
ing stripes until all the red 
t the stripes are pasted. 
arents 7. For the flagpole, use a 
piece of flat reed, or cut heavy 
tures, cardboard about %” x 12”, 
done Jessie Todd’s article in our front columns, and her depart- Paste the pole on the paper. 
and ment in “Your Counselor Service,” will help you use to the For celebrations of patriotic 
best advantage the handwork material found in this section. holi days, (Continued om page 78) 
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Washington and Lincoln Silhouettes 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 
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M@ THESE large silhouettes of George 

Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
will be a striking feature on your black- 
board this month, or they may be used for 
portfolio covers. In reduced size, they 
could decorate a notebook, an invitation 
to a party, or a program for a patriotic 
entertainment. 

The use of squares is a simple method 
of reducing or enlarging these drawings. 
First mark a nine-inch square of tracing 
paper into inch squares. Then lay this 
tracing over the silhouette, and mark the 


outline on the squared paper. Number 
the squares vertically and horizontally. 

On another piece of paper, lay off the 
same number of squares, each one two 
inches square, if you wish the drawing to 
be twice the size given here; or one half 
inch square, if you wish it to be half the 
size. Number these squares vertically and 
horizontally also. 

Very carefully draw the outline in the 
squares, to correspond to those on the 
Original squared paper. From this pat- 
tern, cut any number of silhouettes. 











@ THE colonial paper doll can be used for a decorative 
party favor. It is cut from oak tag, which is natural 
flesh color, and is too tough to tear easily. 
The dress is a piece of wallpaper or envelope lining with 
a small design. The fan may have the same design. The 
ruffles are made from crepe paper of a harmonizing color. 
Ruffle one edge of the crepe paper, cut off the desired 
length, and lay it over the top of the bodice, which has 
been spread with paste, pushing paper together as though 
gathered. Cut a wider piece of the crepe paper and lay it 
in the same manner around the bottom of the skirt under 
the scallops. After it is dry, it can be shaped evenly. 
Outline the features with a pen and india ink. With 
water colors or crayon, tint the cheeks and the lips pink, 
and the eyes blue. Bend back the ends 
of the oak tag which extend beyond the 
skirt, and fasten them together with a 
paper clip. The doll will stand. 
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Two Colonial Dolls 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, Public Schools, 


Elkhart County, Indiana 
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Jessie Todd offers many stimulating 
suggestions of ways to use our hand- 
work pages. You will find her article 
in the front columns of this issue. 








B THE Martha Washington rag 

doll will be an interesting addi- 
tion to a doll collection for those who 
enjoy that hobby. The doll will also 
make a good puppet for a play about 
colonial life. 

Place the pattern of the head and 
body of the doll on a double thick- 
ness of good quality unbleached mus- 
lin and cut on the solid line. Trace 
the face with a pen and india ink. 
Use pink water color or crayons for 
the cheeks and the lips, and blue for 
the eyes. 

Sew the front and back together 
on a sewing machine, stitching on 
the dotted line. Turn. Stuff the 
doll with cotton, using a sucker stick 
to pack it in, a little at a time. Lay 
the pattern for the legs on a fold of 
the muslin as indicated on the draw- 
ing. Cut, stitch, and stuff each leg. 
Turn in the rough edges and sew on 
to the waist securely so that the toes 
point toward the front. 
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A strip of plain material 62” x 36” 
is gathered to make the full skirt. 
Figured material 12” square makes 
the bodice and pannier. Sew darts in 
the pannier as indicated by dotted 
lines. Slightly gather the lower edge 
of the pannier to make it puff. A 
very full starched underskirt will 
make the dress stand out. Cut out 
the bodice. Sew up one side, leaving 
an opening for the arm. Slip bodice 
on the doll, turn in the rough edges, 
and sew with an overcasting stitch. 
Lace, ribbon, or a ruffle of the skirt 
material may be used to trim the 
bodice. Tiny flowers, rosettes, or 
bows make a corsage and a hair orna- 
ment. 

The hair is white yarn sewed in 
six-inch lengths around the head. It 
is arranged low behind and high in 
front. A roll of cotton helps to hold 
the yarn firmly as it is brought over 
and rolled in a knot at the back of 
the head. A bow may be added. 
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Simple Valentines 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION KASSING 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 






































the small red heart in the center to overlap the point of the large white 
one, and the small white heart to overlap the small red heart. Paste 
down the points. Continue, until the chain is as long as desired. 





é A 
" M THE duck valentine is cut in one piece on paper folded where the 
center of the heart is to be. Draw the heart first, and then draw the 
duck. Cut out the pattern, unfold, trace it on white paper, and cut 
around the outline. Also cut around the part of each duck’s beak that 
overlaps the heart. Paste a red heart over the white one, slipping it 
under the cutout portion of the ducks’ beaks. 

If the rabbit valentine (lower left) is cut double, it will stand. First 
draw on a fold the half pattern of the rabbit (omitting the heart), and 
cut out. Unfold. Place the pattern on double paper, trace around it, and 
cut out, thus making two rabbit figures. Paste the two rabbits together 
from the ears down to the top of the front paws. Add eyes and nose. 
Cut a heart from red paper by folding and cutting a half heart, unfold, 
insert it in slits cut in the rabbit’s paws, and paste it in place. Paste a 
smaller ‘white heart over the red one. 

Draw and cut a pattern for the basket (at center). Place the pattern 
on double paper with the fold at the base, and cut. Cut a design in the 
front half, and line with a bit of silver paper. Cut several small red 
hearts and paste them to varying lengths of green paper for stems. Paste 
the stems between the two parts of the basket. The message can be folded 
and slipped into the basket behind the hearts. 

To make the chain, cut a number of red hearts and an equal number of 
white ones. Inside each heart cut another almost complete heart (upper 
right). Interlace them by placing a white heart over a red one, allowing 
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In connection with our current 
handwork, be sure to read the 
article by Jessie Todd, “How 
to Use the Handwork in This 


Issue,” in the front columns. 











@ FOR detailed directions about making a frame for this picture, 

refer to the September 1938 issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, page 36. 
The background should resemble the interior of an old-time general 
store. Children may show their originality by drawing shelves with 
articles that would have been on sale at that time, being careful not C 
to draw canned goods, boxed cereals, and so on, as products were 
not sold in that form at that date. There would be dry goods, 
crockery, farm hats, and tools, as well as food. 

The counter should extend across three quarters of the box, and 
should be held in place by the tab at the right which is folded back 
and pasted to the side of the box, and by the tab at the left which is 
also folded back and pasted to the bottom of the box. 

The scales are made as a part of the counter, being placed in 
about the middle. The figure of Abraham Lincoln should stand so 
that the sugar he is weighing would fall from the scoop in his hand 
into the container on the scales. 

The lantern may be cut out and pasted in front of the shelves, as 
shown, or made a part of the drawing. Also, the barrel and the box 
in front of the counter may be made separately, and placed a bit 


























forward. a 
The lower part of Lincoln’s figure does not show in the com- 
pleted picture, but it should be finished. He has black hair, a blue \. 
shirt, and a black vest and trousers. The scoop is gray; the sugat 
white or light brown. (The sugar in the scales pan should be the r 
same color as that in the scoop.) The pan is gray, the framework 
red, and the weights are yellow-brown. (Continued on page 75) . 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN- AS A STOREKEEPER 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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Posters for February 


FOR ALL GRADES 


RALPH H. AVERY 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 





M@ FEBRUARY has so many birthdays of 

famous persons that it is a favorite time 
for stressing character education. Posters like 
those suggested here may be made to correlate 
with such work. Some may have a definite 
connection with February heroes; others may 
present good-citizenship ideas of a more gen- 
eral nature. Helping the postman is an ap- 
propriate theme for Valentine Day; and snow 
removal involves the subjects both of safety 


and of civic responsibility. Familiar quota- 
E e F ¥ 0 u & tions offer a wide range of ideas for posters. 

















LINCOLN TOOK 
CARE OF HIS BOOKS 
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HELP THE 
POSTMAN | \% 
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STUDY THE LIVES 
OF GREAT MEN }] «waew anoraer secags 


| BE ATTENTIVE YOURSELF 
‘| AND DISTURB NOT THE 





AUDIENCE.” * + + 
Ay Vi onemrvncens 











THOMAS A. EDISON 


BORN FEBRUARY 11,1847 
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Art Activities 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 5, 
East Chatham, New York 


@ LAST February, to give our classroom a cheerful 
appearance, we used 3” bands of red ruffled crepe 
paper to tie back our curtains. We twisted other 
bands of red crepe paper and fastened them diagonally 
across our windows. For each window we drew two 
birds, each on a red heart background, and carrying 4 
letter sealed with a heart. We pasted the drawings on 
the windows as shown above. 
Just before our valentine party, we drew large va- 
entines on our blackboards and put verses below. 
The lives of Washington and Lincoln were the topics 
for posters which we made during the month. We 
used the drawings later as covers for booklets contain- 
ing stories of great men. (Continued on page 78) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 
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ivthday Cale 





WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


Birth - day -ings let us sing, let us sing, And light the can - dles one by one, On 


Feb-ru-ar-y’s fa-mous birth-day cake, Three cheers! three cheers! what fun! 


can-dle of truth for Wash - ing - ton, A can-dle of love for St. Val - en - tine, 








i 


Lin-coln a can-dle of hon-es-ty, For Long - fel - a can-dle of po-et- 


> 





rful 
repe 
ther 
nally 


ng 4 
3S On 


| Ed - i-son’s can - dle shines there with the rest— ‘.dles for north, south, east, and west. 
opics 


We 
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MY MESSAGE 


ADA CLARK 
(A recitation for a very small child.) 


I’m all dressed up, for, don’t you see, 
A valentine I’m going to be; 

My message is, “I love you true, 

And now I'll throw this kiss to you.” 


WINTER'S VALENTINE 


MARGARET OLESON 


Old Winter sent his valentine 

While I was fast asleep; 

He called the clouds and called the storm 
And piled the snowdrifts deep. 

And now beyond my window 

The world is white with snow, 

And diamonds flash from every tree 
When the wind begins to blow. 


A VALENTINE FOR GRANNY 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


(Child holds large paper valentine.) 


Dear Granny, here’s a valentine; 
I made it just for you; 
This rosebud and this paper lace 
Are fastened tight with glue. 
This little heart I painted red, 
These flowers I made blue, 
And Granny, look, here are the words, 
“Dear Granny, I love you.” 


A VALENTINE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A recitation for a small child.) 


I am not made of paper, 

I do not cost a dime, 

Iam not full of hearts and darts, 
I have no loving rhyme. 


But still I am a valentine, 
Although I am so small, 
Because I have a heart that’s full 
Of love for one and all. 





OUR FLAG 


EFFIE CRAWFORD 


(This exercise is to be sung to the tune, 
“My Bonnie,” by children holding flags.) 


We love the broad stripes in Old Glory, 
We love the white stars in its blue, 
We love the broad stripes in Old Glory, 
And cheer when it comes into view. 


Chorus (children waving flags) — 
Our flag, our flag, 
Proud of its colors are we, are we; 
Our flag, our flag, 
Proud of its colors are we. 


Our fathers who fought for a nation, 
Who gave up their lives to be free, 
Our fathers who fought for a nation 
Were led on to victory by thee. 


A VALENTINE EXERCISE 


LUCY GEARHART 


ee three larger girls, and one small 
girl, perhaps a preschool child. The older 
girls tie hearts, paper lace, and so on, about 
the little one, making her look like a liv- 
ing valentine.) 


FIRST GIRL— 

Come, let us make a valentine; 
Pretty darts and hearts entwine, 
Dainty lace and snowy dove, 
Verses sweet for those we love. 


SECOND GIRL— 

Today we make our valentines 
With pretty hearts and signs, 

Full of dainty darts and laces, 
Trimmed with smiling flower faces. 


THIRD GIRL— 
A valentine’s a lovely thing; 

A lovely message will it bring 

To friends who live both far and near, 
To let them know we hold them dear. 


THE VALENTINE— 

I am a little valentine with tender message 
true; 

I am a little valentine; may I be sent to 
you? 





F € brary (Programe 


OLD GLORY 


ELLA KILLAM BENNETT 


The Star-Spangled Banner: Wherever it 
gleams, 

At home or abroad, we behold, as it 
streams, 

The symbol of liberty—message of hope 

And freedom and light to the captives 
who grope 

In the darkness, where tyranny reigns, 
iron-heeled, 

And courage to those who would other- 
wise yield. 

Our Star-Spangled Banner! To thee we'll 
be true, 

— Old Glory—the Red, White, and 
Blue. 


In sacred emblazonry all may behold 

Our liberty shining in every bright fold. 

No fiery-eyed eagle or lion we see, 

But only the beacon of loved liberty. 

O’er Washington’s army it blended its 
charms; 

Before it Burgoyne once laid down his 
arms; 

The flag floating o’er them, the patriots 
cheered; 

The enemy shrank, for Old Glory they 
feared. 


On the highlands at West Point its bright 
colors flew; 

It floated o’er old Fort Montgomery too. 

When Arnold our fair country tried to 
betray, 

Before it his treachery melted away. 

Our army it cheered on its famous retreat; 

To Valley Forge soldiers it brought cour- 
age sweet: 

The Stars and the Stripes, as it floated on 
high, 

Brought smiles to their lips and a tear to 
their eye. 


At Trenton, the ice-rolling river it 
crossed ; 

At last over Yorktown in victory tossed. 

Our immortal banner of red, white, and 
blue, 

The blood of the brave was invested in 
you! 

And we will defend you, come weal or 
come woe, 

On land, on the sea, and wherever we g0; 

In health and prosperity, drought or in 


Because you were bought with the patri- 
ots’ blood. 
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THE VALENTINE BOX 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


The valentine box 
Is lovely to see; 

With its bright paper hearts 
It’s as gay as can be. 


With its white frilly paper 
And cupids that fly, 
The valentine box 
Is a joy to the eye. 


Inside are the valentines, 

Some made and some bought, 
And each one is sent 

With a kind, happy thought. 


And each one will carry 
To girl or to boy 

A message of friendship 
And wishes for joy. 


LIKE LINCOLN 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


If you will think of others, 
Share work and play, be kind, 
Choose honor above favor, 
Act with an honest mind, 
Then you can be like Lincoln, 
And make your land a place 
Where freedom is the right of all— 
Of any name, of any race. 


THE VALENTINE 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


I’ve made the dearest heart-shaped valen- 
tine— 
It opens like a quaint accordion; 
Its outside cover has a rose design, 
I think I never saw a lovelier one. 
But best of all there is a little rhyme; 
I wrote it for my mother and I'll show 
You how it ends and how the words keep 
time: 
“T love you and I want to tell you so.” 


* 


Words by Marion K. Seavey 


VALENTINE WISHES 


PATRIOTISM 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


There’s more to patriotism 
Than just a rousing cheer; 
It’s being true and loyal, 
Each day throughout the year. 
It’s giving cheerful service 
To keep our nation free, 
And helping make our dear homeland 
A land of liberty. 


WASHINGTON 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


An honest=thild, 
A thoughtful youth, 
A man of courage, 
Justice, truth, 


He served his land 
In peace and war 

By mighty force 
Of character. 


COLONIAL DAYS 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


A very young miss 

In George Washington’s day 
Would go out to ride 

With a horse and a sleigh. 
She would wear a long cloak 

And a hood lined with down 
And buckled shoes twinkling 


From under her gown. 


A PATRIOT 


' KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


How old is a patrict? 
Just as old as you, 

If in all things you will be 
Brave and fair and true. 


Who can be a patriot? 
Any child can try, 

For truth and strength and self-control 
Make heroes by and by. 


FEBRUARY’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HILDRED TOPE 
Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Dellroy Primary School, Dellroy, Ohio 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY—Wear COs- 
tumes made from draped sheets. 

cHILD—Ordinary school clothes. 

sIX CANDLES—Ordinary school clothes; 
each carries a candle. 


SETTING 
A living room. A small table should be 
arranged at center front of stage. 
THE PLay 


(January enters, bustling about stage 
and putting articles in suitcase. Child 
enters. ) 

cHILD—Oh, Month of January, where 
are you going? 


* 


Music by Gertrude E. McGunigle 
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JANUARY—I am going on a vacation 
until next year. I think I hear February 
coming. 

CHILD—I am sorry that you are going 
away. I enjoyed your snow and ice. 

JANUARY—I am glad you liked the days 
I brought you. I shall remember to bring 
plenty of snow and ice next year. (Foot- 
steps off stage.) There comes February. 
I must be going. Good-by. (Exits.) 

CHILD—Good-by, Month of January. 

(February enters with imitation birth- 
day cake, without candles; and places it 
upon table.) 

CHILD—Hello, Month of February. 

FEBRUARY (frowning)—Oh, hello. I 
was so busy I did not see you. 

cHILD—Such a lovely cake! Why are 
you frowning, Month of February? 

FEBRUARY—Oh, I am like the Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, I have so 
many children I don’t know what to do. 

cHILD—Perhaps I can help you. 

FEBRUARY—That will bé fine. I am 
having a birthday party for my children 
and I have not counted the candles. You 
may count them for me. They are in the 
next room. 

(Child exits and re-enters, followed by 
Candles. They form in semicircle around 
the birthday cake.) 

cH1LD—Month of February, here are 
the candles. 

FEBRUARY—Very well. Now we can 
decorate the cake. (Continued on page 67) 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
Teacher, Grade 8B, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


Boy (entering and seeing the scroll) 
—The Constitution! The Constitution! 
That’s all we have heard in history this 
term! You'd think it was something! I 
can’t see anything in it, except a lot of 
big words! 

COLUMBIA (appearing from behind the 
curtain) —Why, my dear boy! How can 
you speak that way about your Constitu- 
tion? Don’t you know that it is that very 
Constitution that makes us the Land of 
the Free? Stay where you are, and I will 
try to let you see the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. (She turns to the scroll.) Dear 
precious paper, come to life, and show this 
young American what is within you. 

PREAMBLE (entering)—I may be very 
little, but I am very important, for I tell 
the purpose of the Constitution. I say 
that the people of the United States ac- 
cepted the Constitution in order to be 
really and truly united; to help everyone 
to get justice; to keep our country peace- 
ful; to defend our land against others; to 
try to make everything better for every- 
one; and to give true liberty to them- 
selves, and to all Americans of all times. 

BoY—Oh! I understand! 

ARTICLE 1 (entering)—I am Article I. 
I explain that the laws of the United 
States are to be made by Congress, which 
consists of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. To be a representative, 
a person must be at least twenty-five years 
of age, must have been a citizen of the 
United States for at least seven years, and 
must live in the state from which he is 
elected. The number of representatives 
depends on the number of people in each 
state. Representatives are elected every 
two years. The Senate has two senators 
from each state. Senators are elected for 
six years. In order to be a senator, a per- 
son must be at least thirty years of age, 
and must have been a citizen of the 
United States for at least nine years. The 
Vice President of the United States is the 
president of the Senate. 

Among the many duties of Congress 
are: making the laws; laying and collect- 
ing taxes; borrowing money; regulating 
trade with other nations and among the 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BoY—From eleven to fourteen years 
old. Wears school clothes. 

COLUMBIA—A girl of about the same 
age. Wears the conventional red, white, 
and blue costume. 

PREAMBLE—A small boy dressed in 
school clothes. Carries a white card- 
board on which PREAMBLE is printed. 

ARTICLES I, ll, Wl, IV, V, VF—Six pupils, 
all of about the same size. Wear school 
clothes. Each article carries a cardboard 
with its own Roman numeral. 

AMENDMENTS 1—21—Twenty-one pu- 
pils from eleven to fourteen years old. 
Wear school clothes. Each amendment 
carries a cardboard with its own Arabic 
number. 


SETTING 


This little play can be given entirely 
before the curtain. The only necessary 
scenery is a large scroll in the center of 
the stage. On it is printed in large black 
letters: THe CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNiTeD STATES OF AMERICA. 




















states; making rules for naturalization; 
coining money; punishing counterfeiters; 
establishing post offices; and supporting 
an army and a navy. 

I contain even more information, but 
if you have understood what I have ex- 
plained, you have learned a great deal. 

poy—Yes, I think I understand it very 
well now. 

ARTICLE ul (entering)—I tell about the 
Executive Department, which sees that 
our laws are carried out. The President of 
the United States is the chief executive. 
The President is elected every four years 
by electors elected by the people. To be 
president, a person must have been born 
in the United States, must be at least 
thirty-five years of age, and must have 
lived in the United» States for at least 
fourteen years. 

Among the powers and duties of the 
President are: being commander in chief 
of the army and navy; with the help of 
the Senate, making treaties and appointing 
ambassadors and justices of the Supreme 
Court; and giving advice to Congress. 








The original documents of the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence are permanent- 
ly on display in the Library of Congress. 


BoY—Don’t you say something about 
the Supreme Court too? 

ARTICLE m1 (entering)—No, I am the 
one who tells about the Judicial Depart- 
ment. It is composed of judges who hold 
office for life. This Supreme Court tries 
cases which affect ambassadors, cases be- 
tween people of different states, and cases 
which deal with the laws of the United 
States. 

ARTICLE Iv (entering)—I provide cer- 
tain rights for individual states. I prom- 
ise that the United States will protect all 
states against invasion; and I explain how 
new states may be admitted. It is I who 
provide that if a man commits a crime in 
one state and runs away to another, the 
second state must return him for punish- 
ment. 

ARTICLE v (entering)—I explain that 
the Constitution may be changed by 
amendments. An amendment should be 
proposed by two thirds of Congress, and 
must be ratified by the Legislatures of at 
least three fourths of the states. 

ARTICLE vi (entering)—I promise that 
the United States will pay all its debts. | 
explain that the Constitution is the su- 
preme law of the land, and I promise that 
a person’s religion makes no difference in 
his getting an official position. 

(The closing measures of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” are hummed off stage.) 

COLUMBIA—That music is hummed by 
the first ten Amendments, the Bill of 
Rights. It explains the people’s rights. 

(The first ten Amendments enter.) 

FIRST AMENDMENT—I promise that ev- 
eryone may worship God as he thinks right. 
I also state that people may say whatever 
they please, and that newspapers are per- 
mitted to print anything that they think 
is true. (Continued on page 79) 
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Valentine Hearts to Send 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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spend, This choos - ing val-en-tine hearts to send. in the mail you're cer - tain to see A val.en-tine sent by me. 


T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine, 
R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. 
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MARY (entering left and stepping ele- 
gantly across the stage) —What would 
Mother say if she could see me all dressed 
up in these precious things! I’ve been 
rummaging in the attic. (Curtsies.) But 
then she won’t be home. She’s gone to a 
meeting to talk about ancestors! I feel 
like such a grand lady! (Points her tce 
and bows, asin a minuet.) Y’ve seen these 
things lots of times, but I never played 
with them or wore any of them before! 
Well, just this once, P’ll wear what Jerusha 
somebody or other wore! George and 
Martha Washington must have had a gay 
time! Id like to have seen one of their 
parties, with everyone dressed in pretty 
clothes. (Sits down in a chair, stretches 
and yawns.) Today is Washington’s 
birthday. (Gets sleepier and sleepier.) If 
they had a party, it must have been fine 
indeed. (Yawns again and again, and goes 
to sleep.) 

(Enter Martha Washington, George 
Washington, Fielding Lewis, Betty Lewis, 
Richard Henry Lee, Fanny Ball, George 
Calvert, and Frances Bassett.) 

BETTY LEwis—Martha, when it comes 
to cooking, your Mammy Lou is a won- 
der. 

FIELDING LEwis—Betty, perhaps there 
is something in the way Martha has 
trained her. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—My wife has 
been at it a good many years with old 
Mammy Lou. 

RICHARD HENRY LEE—lI am always de- 
lighted to receive an invitation to partake 
of any of Mammy Lou’s meals, but this 
time she has more than outdone herself. 

(Enter Mammy Lou, carrying things 
for the punch table.) 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—Do be careful, 
or Mammy Lou’s head will be turned 
completely. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Well, Mammy 
Lou, our guests are commenting with ap- 
preciation upon the food you sent in to 
the banquet room this evening. 





A t élowdal Fantasy 


FOR ALL GRADES 
LILLIAN MOSER JOHNSMEYER and INA STEWART FINNEY 








CHARACTERS 


MARY—A modern girl. 
BETTY LEWIS 

FIELDING LEWIS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
RICHARD HENRY LEE 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
GEORGE CALVERT 
MAMMY LOU 

FANNY BALL 
FRANCES BASSETT 
NELLIE CUSTIS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE CUSTIS 
SIX LITTLE GIRLS 
KATHLEEN DARBY 
ELIZABETH PURCELL 
LETITIA DURANG 
JOSIE 


CosTUMES 


Mary and all ladies are dressed in long 
full skirts with panniers, tight bodices, 





and lace frills about the necks and on the 
sleeves. 

Men wear short, tight knee trousers, 
silver buckles at knees and on shoes, 
long white silk hose, lace jabots, and 
lace ruffles at wrists. 

White wigs for both men and women 
may be made by sewing cotton to a 
stocking top that has been fitted to the 
head. Large buckles may be cut from 
pasteboard, covered with silver paper, 
and fastened to elastic bands with ad- 
hesive tape. | 

Children wear small-figured frocks 
with tight bodices and long full skirts. 

Mammy Lou and Josie wear red and 
black calico Mother Hubbard dresses 
with red bandannas on their heads. 


SETTING 


Lawn with rustic bench at left, table 
with punch bowl and glasses at rear, and 
several rustic chairs at right. 




















GEORGE CALVERT—It was a feast. 

MAMMY LOU (beaming)—What’s dis 
yere you say? Isn’t dis Massa George’s 
bu’thday? It shuah do seem good to be 
cookin’ fo’ Massa George aftah all dese 
yeahs he been away afitin’ da Rebolution. 
Dis de fu’st bu’thday dinnah I cook fo’ 
him in all dese eight yeahs. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—And one worth 
waiting eight years for, Mammy Lou. 

MAMMY LOU—Thank ye, thank ye, 
Massa George. (Curtsies.) 


FIELDING LEwis—And now I propose 
that we drink a toast to my illustrious 
brother-in-law. 

(The men gather around the punch ta- 
ble, taking cups of punch from Mammy 
Lou and serving the ladies and them- 
selves.) 

MARTHA WASHINGTON (fo Betty Lewis 
standing beside George Washington)—\ 
declare, Betty, I never noticed before how 
much you resemble George. One could 
almost imagine you wearing a military 
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cloak and boots, and commanding the war 
for independence. 

BETTY LEWis—Indeed, I am very proud 
of the compliment you pay me, sister 
Martha. 


GEORGE CALVERT—TIo be sure, the re- 


semblance is striking, Madame. 
| hadn’t noticed it before. 

BETTY LEWis—Then let me be the first 
to propose a toast. To my elder brother, 
the good, the kind, the lovable. (All raise 
glasses, except George Washington, who 
holds his low.) 

FIELDING LEWis—To the patriot, court- 
ly, gracious, just. 

GEORGE CALVERT—TIo my friend, the 
wise, the magnificent, the modest. 

RICHARD HENRY LEE—To my boyhood 
playmate, with a blazing temper, well 
controlled. 

(All smile and exchange glances.) 

FANNY BALL—To my uncle, ever gen- 
erous, ever hospitable. 

FRANCES BASSETT—T 0 my acquired rel- 
ative; loyal he is, and tactful. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON (standing next 
her husband, catches the button on his 
waistcoat)—-To my husband, devoted, 
tender, thoughtful. 

(They all drink except Washington, 
who stands with head slightly bowed as if 
a bit overcome. When he raises his head 
to propose his toast, he speaks with much 
earnestness. ) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Ah, my friends. 
To you, to America, to its glorious fu- 
ture! (He drinks alone.) 

(Enter Nellie and George Washington 
Parke Custis and six little girls.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Well, see here! 
What have we now, Nellie? 

NELLIE CusTis—Grandpapa, these are 
six of my little friends who are here to do 
a little dance in honor of your birthday. 
They are Milly, Sarah, Lucy, Harriot, Sue, 
and Constance. (As each little girl’s 
name is spoken, she curtsies.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Well now, that 
is prime! 

(To music off stage the little girls 
dance. Those on the stage group them- 
selves to look on and enjoy the perform- 
ance. They applaud as the dance ends. 
Little George Custis stands very close to 
his grand parents.) 

RICHARD HENRY LEE—Bravo, that was 
most admirable! 

MARTHA WASHINGTON— [hat was very 
prettily done, my dears. 

_ GEORGE WASHINGTON (sfill applaud- 
ing)—We liked that, didn’t we, Georgie? 

GEORGE cCusTis—Yes, sir. That was 
Pretty fine, Grandpapa! 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I wish to thank 
you little ladies. Nellie, I am sure Mammy 
Lou has some little cakes she will serve to 
your friends. And Georgie, there is a box 
of sweetmeats in the chest in the library 
which I would like to have you children 
enjoy. (Continued on page 80) 


Strange! 
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CHARACTERS 
MARY PATRICIA 
WILLIAM ROGER 
JEAN DOROTHY 
GEORGE JIMMY 
BARBARA VIRGINIA 
JOHN RICHARD 


VALENTINE GIRL 


SETTING 


Time: St. Valentine’s Day. 

Place: Stage is gaily decorated with 
red hearts, and so on. The girls and boys 
are looking at their valentines. Valen- 
tine Girl is off stage. 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE B. McCURRACH 


Teacher, Second Grade, McPherson School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


EprroriaL Nore: This makes an attrac- 
tive exercise to use in the classroom before the 
distribution of valentines. 


MARY—What a nice time of the year 
this is. The stores are full of red hearts, 
cupids, and many pretty valentines. 

WILLIAM—And the postman brings us 
fancy envelopes. We wonder what is in 
them and have such fun opening them. 

JEAN—Yes, and the doorbell rings ev- 
ery little while, and we find something has 
been left at the door. 

GEORGE—And we have jolly parties, 
where the rooms are decorated prettily. 

BARBARA— [here are such nice sayings 
and verses on the valentines, too. This one 
says “To the Nicest Girl.” 

JOHN—And this says “I Love You.” 

PATRICIA (reading another valentine) — 
“This valentine has a secret to tell, 

It says someone likes you very well.” 

ROGER—Listen to this one. 

“There is someone I know, 

And I’m wishing, too, 
She’ll be my valentine. 

Can you guess wha?” 

DOROTHY—How do you suppose there 
ever came to be such a day? 

JIMMY—I wonder who started it. 

VIRGINIA—I never thought about it. 

RICHARD—Neither did I. 

MARY—I would like to know. 

JEAN—Where could we find out? 

GEORGE—Look it up in a book. 

BARBARA—I wish someone would tell us. 

(Enter at back girl dressed as a valen- 
tine. Remains in back of room.) 

PATRICIA—Who is this coming in? 





wy 

ROGER—I never saw her before. 

poroTHY—Neither did I. 

JIMMY (stepping up to her, speaking 
politely) —Won’t you come in? 

VALENTINE GIRL—Thank you. (Comes 
forward.) 

VIRGINIA—You look just like a girl in 
a valentine. 

VALENTINE GIRL—That is what I am. 
I heard you all wishing so much to know 
how St. Valentine’s Day started that I 
just had to tell you. So I stepped out of 
my frame and came here. 

RICHARD—Will you really tell us? 

VALENTINE GIRL—Yes, indeed. 

WILLIAM—How fine! Here, take this 
chair. (Places a chair for her.) 

(Children gather around to listen.) 

VALENTINE GIRL—Many, many years 
ago, there lived a man, named Valentine. 
He was a very good man and kind to 
everyone. He always tried to do things to 
make people happy. He loved the animals 
and the birds. He tried to make them 
happy, too. When Valentine died, the 
people called him a saint because he had 
been such a fine man, and they named a 
day for him. 

So on St. Valentine’s Day, we think of 
our friends and send them loving thoughts 
and gifts. We decorate our rooms and 
have parties. We try to make everyone 
happy, as St. Valentine did. 

JEAN—What a lovely story! 

GEORGE—We are so glad you came. 

JoHN—Thank you so much. 

OTHER CHILDREN—Thank you. 

VALENTINE GIRL—I was glad to hear 
you say you wanted to know something 
about St. Valentine’s Day. I enjoyed tell- 
ing you. Now I must return to my frame. 

PATRICIA—We shall always remember 
your beautiful story. 

VALENTINE GIRL—Good-by. 

ALL—Good-by. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


in1Co ae ophood 


ETHEL WILEY STALLINGS 


Formerly, Supervisor of Téacher Training, 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia 


AuTHor’s Note: This play is intended’ 
to show Abraham Lincoln as an earnest, 
cheerful boy who was jolly at times, al- 
ways helpful and kind, and hopeful of 
bettering the conditions of his environ- 
ment. It shows him as older than his 
years. He was, as were most of the in- 
telligent pioneer children. 

The words power, heap, and several 
other colloquialisms are used designedly, 
as people of that day used them. 

Colonel William Jones’s home, with its 
big east room in which the school was held 
at this time, is still standing. 


THE Pray 


(Sarah enters, carrying a gourd, which 
she sets on the table. Ann follows, carry- 
ing apples in her apron. She places them 
on the table.) 

SARAH—Sit down, Ann, and stay a 
spell. It’s lonely here. Just Abe and I 
alone most of the time. 

(They sit on stools near the hearth.) 

ANN—When do you look for your 
father home? (Smooths back her hair, 


and spreads her skirt.) 

SARAH—Any time now. Maybe today. 
I’ve been trying to get ready for—for 
them. Just think, Ann, Father is bringing 
us a new mother and we don’t even know 


We don’t know whether she 


who she is. 












CHARACTERS 


SARAH LINCOLN—Abe’s older sister. 

ANN RoBY—A neighbor's daughter. 

ABE LINCOLN 

ALLEN GENTRY—A friend of Abe’s. 

JOHN JOHNSON—Abe’s new little 
stepbrother. 

TOM LINCOLN—Abe’s father. 

SARAH JOHNSON LINCOLN—Abe’s new 
stepmother. 

NANCY JONES—A neighbor’s daugh- 
ter. 

BETSY AND TILDA JOHNSON—Abe’s 
new stepsisters. 


SETTING 


Time: December 19, 1819. 

Place: The interior of Tom Lincoln’s 
cabin in southwestern Indiana. The room 
has a fireplace, and is furnished with a 
table, two stools, and a bench. 




















will like Abe and me. (Wipes eyes on 
apron.) It was veryind of your mother 
to give me that big gourd full of apple 
butter. (Smooths apron over knees.) 

ANN—You earned’ it, Sarah, peeling 
apples and stirring.for.hours. I hate to 
stir. It would have suited me better if 
that old Johnny Appleseed had planted 
his trees someplace~else. 

SARAH—I wish we had a tree. Thanks 
again for these nice apples, Ann. I love 
them and so does Abe. (Looks out the 
doorway.) There he comes now with his 
sack of fresh-ground meal. Mr. Gentry 





loaned him a horse to ride to mill, and 
there’s Allen with him. 

ANN—lI must run on home now before 
sunset. Be sure to come over tomorrow. 
"Bye. (Goes out.) 

SARAH—I believe Ill go over to see 
Nancy for a while now, because if they 
come soon, Ill be busy tomorrow. (Puts 
on coat and goes out.) 

(Abe and Allen enter. Abe swings sack 
of meal from his shoulder to the bench. 
Allen lingers near the door, looking out.) 

ABE—Whew! That’s heavy, but it 
means ashcake and corn pone for a power 
of meals. Sit down, Allen. (They sit on 
stools.) There’s some New Orleans mo- 
lasses at the store that'll go with ’em fine. 
Came up on the last boat. Ill chop wood 
and tend store to earn some. 

ALLEN—You’re a hard worker, Abe. [ 
like to hunt and fish and have good times, 
don’t you? 

ABE—Yes. But I have to help earn the 
living. My best fun is going to mill, 
(Picks up stick from hearth and begins 
whittling.) I like to rassle, play games, 
parch corn and eat it when we have to 
wait a long time, and tell stories and jokes. 
(Chuckles.) That’s good fun. 

ALLEN—You like everybody, don’t you, 
Abe? Like to ask questions and get ’em 
to talking about old times where they 
came from—Virginia, North Carolina, or 
foreign parts. (Gets up and saunters to 
door.) 

ABE—Yes. I like to hear good talk, and 
read what books I can get hold of. I want 
to learn all I can. Not much here but 
trees and the river, but a heap goes on in 
Washington and the East. 

ALLEN—Well, got to get on home and 
carry in my wood. See you tomorrow. 

(Goes out.) 

(Abe walks to mantel, takes down a 
book, looks at it, and puts it back.) 

ABE—Wish I knew where to beg or 
borry a book to read nights. I’ve read all 
the folks round here have. (Sits on stool 
and rests head on hand.) Ym glad that 
Mr. Gentry up at the store lets me read 
his newspaper every week and learn what's 
going on all over the country. 

(Sarah comes in quietly and moves 
about dusting and arranging the room.) 

ALLEN (running back in and calling ex- 
citedly)—Abe! Sarah! Here comes your 
Pap! There’s a woman and children with 
him, too. (Runs out.) 

ABE—Is there a boy amongst ’em? Id 
like a brother. (Hurries out.) 

(Sarah remains in the room, looking 
out, drawing back, moving the scant fur- 

niture, and so on.) (Continued on page 68) 








ae: 
Lincoln Cobin near Gentryville, Indiono 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


cules Ano Minerals 


HOW ARE THEY OBTAINED AND USED? 


R.1. Nesmith 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


& MAN makes use of the mate- 
rials in his environment in a 
great variety of ways. Rocks and 
minerals in the earth are of major 
importance to him. They serve 
as building materials; as raw ma- 
terials for machinery, household 
utensils, and jewelry; and as in- 
gredients in making glass, plaster, 
cement, and tile. Various loca- 
tions in the United States furnish 
man with these materials. A 
study of them yields much inter- 
esting and useful information. 


This statue shows a prospector 
ing gravel, in the hope of 
ding some particles of gold 
and perhaps locating a rich vein 
of metal farther up the stream. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ ALMOST every teacher in the ele- 
mentary school has been asked to 
identify the rocks that her pupils have 
brought to school. Always the children 
ask, “What is it?” Frequently they ask, 
“Where did it come from?” “What is it 
made of?” or “What is it good for?” 

This unit should help teachers satisfy 
the curiosity of the pupils and widen their 
horizon of interest and experience. The 
chief reason for telling the child the 
name of a specimen is to lead him to find 
out more about it. 

The fact that the teacher does not al- 
ways know the answer to the child’s ques- 
tions may even be an advantage, since it 
introduces the pupil, as he searches with 
the teacher, to the correct methods of 
finding the answers. 

Many localities in the United States are 
especially rich in material for this unit. 
A gravel pit, a quarry, glacial deposits, 
mines, and the rock used in buildings are 
all valuable sources. 

The teacher should encourage pupils to 
talk to people who can give them infor- 
mation about rocks and minerals, and to 
bring specimens and books to school. She 
can suggest field trips and procure a mu- 
seum exhibit of rocks and minerals. 

The lessons that are given in this unit 
are introduced by questions. The teacher 
may read the questions and the pupils dis- 
cuss them. Then the teacher may read 
the subject matter aloud to the class, and 
if the questions are not all answered by 
the reading, the pupils may select readings 
from the bibliography. 

General objectives— 

1. To satisfy the curiosity of the child 
and broaden his interest in his environ- 
ment. 

2. To develop the habit of careful and 
accurate observations. 

3. To give knowledge through an un- 
derstanding of the principles and general- 
izations contained in the material. 

4. To introduce pupils to the use of 
scientific methods in solving problems. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. What is the earth made of? 
2. How are living things different from 
nonliving things? 
3. Where are rocks found? 
4. Where does soil come from? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 
1. Rocks differ from one another in 
hardness, composition, shape, size, and 
many other characteristics. 
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2. Rocks may be found in many differ- 
ent places on the earth. 

3. There are many kinds of rocks. 

4. Rocks are useful for making build- 
ings and for many other purposes. 

5. Some rocks are better suited for cer- 
tain purposes than others are. 

6. Soil is partly made from rocks. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What are some of the different kinds 
of rocks? 

2. How does wood change to stone? 

3. How are fossils found and identified? 

4. Of what use are fossils? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Rotks vary in their origin. 

2. There are three classes of rocks 
according to their origin: sedimentary, 
igneous, and metamorphic. 

3. Rock formation takes a long period 
of time. 

4. Heat and pressure are necessary im 
the formation of certain rocks. 

5. Rocks slowly change because of cer- 
tain forces. 

6. Water, wind, and other forces cause 
rocks to change. 

7. The preserved remains of plants and 
animals are called fossils. 

8. Fossils are formed in many different 
and interesting ways. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What kinds of rocks does man use? 

2. How are these rocks obtained? 

3. How does man use minerals? 

4. Where are minerals and rocks mined 
in the United States? 

5. What minerals and rocks are used in 
building schools? 

6. What are some of the rare minerals? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Rocks are made of different kinds 
of minerals. 

2. Rocks do not always have the same 
chemical composition. 

3. Minerals are made of elements and 
have a definite chemical composition. 

4. Elements unite to form minerals. 

5. Minerals may be metals or nonmetals. 

6. Some minerals are abundant; some 
are rare. 

7. Minerals differ in their characteris- 
tics and use. 

8. Rocks are usually quarried; minerals 


are mined farther down in the’ 
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THE STORIES 
Froniles Lal U. 


Courtesy, Wells A. Parker Collection 
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Here we see a natural bridge, made by the action 


Rocks such as this are 
of wind and water. Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior 


formed when materials 
in water settle. 





Many kinds of stone 
are worn round by 
the action of water. 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interwr 





Long ago the delicate imprint of a leaf formed 
this fossil. © General Biological Supply House, Chicago 





It is fascinating to study the 





This is a piece of wood various layers of rock in the 
that has turned into stone. wall of a canyon which has been 
Courtesy, Wells A. Parker Collection slowly cut by a stream of water. 
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HOW DO ROCKS DIFFER, AND HOW ARE THEY USED? 
For Primary Grades 


HOW DO ROCKS DIFFER FROM ONE ANOTHER? 


1. Where may rocks be found? 
2. How are rocks alike and how are 
they different from one another? 


The girls and boys in Miss Budd’s class 
wanted to make an aquarium. Miss Budd 
said, “I have a large glass jar that we can 
use, but we must find things to put in it. 
We might go down to the creek.” 

The next day the children went with 
Miss Budd to a creek to find things for 
their aquarium. They found two small 
fish, a tadpole, some water plants, many 
snails, and two crayfish. 

Then Charles said, “Let us get some 
pretty stones to put in the aquarium.” 
The children found many stones in the 
water. 

While they were finding stones someone 
said, “Why don’t we make a collection of 
stones and find out interesting things 
about them?” 

The next day was Saturday and some of 
the girls and boys found more stones for 
the collection. Ruth found many inter- 
esting stones in her father’s new gravel 
driveway. Bob and Charles walked to a 
stone quarry in the country, and found 
stones that had prints of leaves in them. 
Mary’s mother gave her a piece of wood 
that had turned to stone. It had come 
from a petrified forest in Arizona. 

On Monday the girls and boys put the 
stones on a table. Miss Budd had brought 
a piece of lava from a volcano. Everyone 
looked at the rocks and examined them 
carefully. Some of the girls and boys even 
used a magnifying glass. 

Miss Budd said, “If you have examined 
the rocks carefully, you will be able to 
think of a good answer for this problem: 
‘How are the rocks different from one 
another?’ Before you answer, think care- 
fully about what you have seen. Some of 
you may wish to look at the rocks again.” 

The girls and boys found out that the 
rocks differed in many ways. They made 
the following record. 


The rocks are made of different materials. 
One rock may be made of many different 
kinds of materials. Some of the rocks are 
more easily scratched than others. This shows 
that some are softer than others. They are 
different, too, in the way they were made. 
The lava was once a liquid inside the earth. 
The rocks have different colors and different 
shapes. Their colors help to show what they 
are made of. Many of the rocks are round. 


Some of the pupils looked for books and 
pictures about rocks. When they asked 
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Miss Budd the names of their rocks she 
said, “Suppose we all try to think of ways 
to find out the names of our rocks.” 
Activities— 

1. Find as many books and pictures 
about rocks as you can. 

2. Make a list of the different ways you 
would use to find the names of rocks. 


Sf 


HOW CAN WE FIND 
THE NAMES OF ROCKS? 


1. How do books and pictures help us 
find the names of rocks? 

2. What are the names of some of the 
common kinds of rocks? 


The next day the girls and boys decided 
to try to find the names of the rocks. 
George brought a book with some pictures 
of rocks in it. Under each picture there 
were sentences telling about the rock. 
Billy brought a box of rocks that he had 
bought on his vacation. The rocks were 
numbered and inside the cover of the box 
there was a list of the names of the differ- 
ent rocks. Miss Budd brought a book with 
colored pictures of rocks. 

The children found out the names of 
some of their rocks by finding pictures 
that looked like their rocks. They needed 
to use their magnifying glass to see the 
rocks more clearly. They used a knife to 
scratch some of the rocks to tell whether 
they were very hard. They cracked some 
of the rocks with a hammer to find out 
what the rocks looked like on the inside. 
The children needed to read about the 
rocks as well as to look at the pictures be- 
fore. they could be sure that they had dis- 
covered the correct name. 

The girls and boys found that they had 
many kinds of rock. They had limestone, 
flint, shale, slate, lava, several kinds of 
granite, two kinds of marble, and a piece 
of petrified wood. 

Some of the rocks were beautifully col- 
ored. Some of them were especially inter- 
esting because the different minerals in 
them could be seen easily. One rock had 
copper in it, another had iron, and still 
another had a tiny speck of gold. 


Activities— 

1. Find books that describe rocks that 
you have in your collection. 

2. Make a list of words that describe 
each rock that you study. Your list may 
include such words as brittle, speckled, 


hard, and full of tiny holes. 





WHAT ARE DIFFERENT ROCKS USED FOR? 


1. How can we find out the use of dif. 
ferent rocks? 

2. What are limestone, granite, and 
marble used for? 


The pupils tried to discover how lime- 
stone, granite, shale, marble, sandstone, 
and slate are used for buildings and other 
purposes. 

Limestone is often used in making 
buildings. Perhaps some of the public 
buildings in your town are made of lime- 
stone, or trimmed with it. Limestone js 
taken out of the earth and cut into pieces 
the proper size to use in making buildings, 
It is also used in making cement for side- 
walks and pavements and in making glass. 
The place where the limestone or other 
rocks are taken from the ground is called 
a quarry. 

There are different colors of limestone. 
Some limestone is brown, some is red, 
some is black, and some is white. Chalk 
is really white limestone. 

Granite is another rock that is used in 
making buildings. It is much harder than 
limestone and a building made of granite 
will last a long time. The wind and rain 
do not wear it away as easily as they do 
some of the other rocks. 

Granite rock may be of different col- 
ors. It can be polished until it is very 
beautiful. Tombstones and large monv- 
ments are often made of granite. Granite 
comes from quarries in the earth. 

Shale is used in making bricks, tiles, and 
many other useful materials. If your 
schoolhouse is made of bricks, they were 
probably made of shale. 

Marble, one of our most beautiful rocks 
because of its colors, is also quarried from 
the earth. It is often used on the inside of 
buildings for decoration. You may have 
seen marble stairways. The Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D.C., is made 
of white marble. Statues are often carved 
from marble. 

Another rock used in buildings is sand- 
stone. It may be white, gray, or brown- 
ish in color. Some kinds of sandstone are 
harder than other kinds. 

Slate is used for the roofs of buildings, 
for blackboards in schools, and for many 
other purposes. 

Activities— 

1. Find out of what kinds of stone your 
state capitol is made. 

2. Try to find out how artificial stone 
is made. 

3. Find out where granite, marble, and 
limestone are quarried. 

4. Try to discover where and how dif- 
ferent kinds of rocks are used near your 
school. 

§. Find out why some kinds of building 
stones are better to use for certain pur 
poses than others. 
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Steel plays an impor- 





tant part in structures 
of modern civilization. 


SUME USES OF 
Feo Ano (Minerals 


Courtesy, Heirloom Plate 
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About one fifth of the world’s production of silver is now 
used for tableware, jewelry, and various industrial purposes. 


Courtesy, Public Works Administration 


Modern highways are made of concrete, a 
durable artificial stone that is a mixture 
% sand, gravel, water, and cement. Ce- 
ment is prepared from clay and limestone. 
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Granite, because of its strength, and its beauty 
when polished, is frequently used for monuments. 


Mercury, a liquid 
metal, is useful 
in thermometers, 
barometers, and 
many other scien- 
tific instruments, 


Cooking utensils 
of aluminum are 
both serviceable 
and attractive. 
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Slate is very often 
used for shingles 
and blackboards. 
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HOW ARE ROCKS FORMED AND CHANGED? 
For Middle Grades 


HOW ARE ROCKS MADE? 


1. In what ways are rocks formed? 
2.. What materials enter into the com- 
position of rocks? 


If you examine various kinds of rocks 
carefully, you will discover that they are 
very different from one another. If you 
know how rocks are made, you will un- 
derstand why they do not all look alike. 

Rocks are put into three groups accord- 
ing to the way in which they were formed. 
These classifications are the following: 
sedimentary rock, igneous or fire rock, 
and metamorphic or changed rock. 

Sedimentary rock is made of the set- 
tlings from water. Did you ever notice 
the muddy-brown water in creeks and 
streams? ‘This color is caused by tiny 
pieces of material in the water. The 
creeks and small streams carry this mate- 
rial to rivers, and the rivers carry it to the 
lakes, seas, or Oceans. 

This material that colors the water is 
made up of sand, gravel, mud, and very 
tiny pebbles. If you dip some of the wa- 
ter into a glass, you can see the settlings. 
How does this help us understand how 
sedimentary rocks are made? Let us see. 

This sediment is heavier than the water. 
When it reaches the quiet water of the 
lakes and seas it settles to the bottom. This 
process continues for many years, forming 
layers of sediment. Lime is also carried 
in the water of streams and emptied into 
lakes. Animals die in the water and their 
shells and other hard parts settle to the 
bottom. These shells have lime in them. 

Years and years pass. The layers are 
pressed together. The lime helps to hold, 
or cement, the material together. The 
pressing and cementing go on for years 
and years. Finally the sand has made 
sandstone. The shells and parts of animals 
have helped to make limestone. Clay has 
made shale, and the gravel may be made 
into a stone called pudding stone. 

We do not need to go to the bottom of 
the sea to find these stones; we can get 
them from the earth. The earth has 
changed since these rocks were formed. 
Many sea bottoms have been pushed up 
until they are dry land. There is much 
more to learn about the making of sedi- 
mentary rock. 

Igneous or fire rock has been made by 
great heat. The materials that compose 
fire rock were once heated so much that 
they turned from a solid to a liquid. Then 
they cooled. Granite was made in this 
way. Lava is a fire rock, too. 
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The third kind of rock is called changed 
or metamorphic rock, for it is made by 
changing sedimentary rock or fire rock 
into a different form. Great heat and 
great pressure helped to change these 
rocks. Some examples of changed rock 
are: marble made from limestone by heat, 
slate made from shale by pressure. 


Activities— 

1. Find out about conglomerate or 
pudding stones. 

2. Group the rocks in your collection 
according to the way they were formed: 
sedimentary, igneous, or metamorphic. 


+ 


HOW DO ROCKS CHANGE? 


1. What are some of the things that 
cause rocks to change? 

2. How do water and wind change 
rocks? 


You may be surprised to learn that 
rocks change. They change so slowly 
that you would never suspect a change 
unless you knew how to watch for it. The 
giant rocks that make up mountains are 
changing and so are the smaller boulders 
and rocks which you find in the fields and 
meadows. The tiny pebbles are changing, 
too. Do you know how they are chang- 
ing and what finally happens to them? 

There are many changers that are at 
work on the rocks. All of these changers 
are helping to make the rocks smaller. 
They are slowly wearing the rocks away. 
They are changing the rocks into tiny 
bits that help make soil. Much of the soil 
in your schoolyard was once in rocks. Let 
us see how these changers, or forces, as 
they are called, work. 

Water is one of the important changers. 
When the water of a river flows swiftly 
down a mountainside it rubs against rocks 
and wears tiny pieces of them away. The 
swift current rubs the rocks against one 
another and wears bits of them away. 
When rain beats against the rocks for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years, it, too, wears 
the rocks away. The waves of oceans and 
lakes beat against the rocks along the 
shore, and they slowly wear away. Some 
of the tiny grains of sand that you see in 
the muddy water in a stream were once 
in the stones that the stream flowed over. 

Water changes rocks by breaking them 
up in still another way. You know that 
when water freezes it expands and pushes 
outward with a great force. This force is 
strong enough to break iron pipes if water 





freezes in them. When water gets into 
cracks of rocks and the temperature goes 
down, the water freezes. It pushes with 
such great force that the rocks break. 

Wind also is an important changer of 
rocks. If you know about dust storms, 
you know that when wind carries tiny 
bits of sand it can do much wearing away. 
Wind carrying sand blows against rocks 
and slowly makes them smaller. It wears 
the softer parts of the rocks away first, 
sO it sometimes makes strange shapes of 
the rocks. It takes a long time for wind 
and water to wear a piece of solid rock 
away. 

There are several other forces that are 
always at work breaking the rocks and 
making them into soil. Try to find out 
how the air helps to make soil, and how 
the roots of trees help to break rocks 
into very tiny pieces. 


Activities— 

1. Find rocks that have been worn by 
water until they are round. 

2. Find pictures that show the work of 
water and wind as they wear away rocks, 

3. Think of an experiment that shows 
that freezing water has great force. 


a 


HOW ARE RECORDS OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
MADE IN ROCKS? 


1. What are fossils? 
2. How are fossils made? 


If you collect many rocks you are al- 
most sure to find some that have the 
prints of plant leaves or of animal parts 
in them. These records of plants and ani- 
mals are known as fossils. They were 
formed in sedimentary rocks. Read again 
the first lesson on this page and you may 
be able to guess how they were made. 

The prints of the animals and plants 
were made when the rock was still in the 
form of sediment at the bottom of a body 
of water. The animals and plants died 
and settled to the bottom. Soon they were 
covered with more sediment. The sedi- 
ment pressed against them and they left 
their prints. When the sediment changed 
to rock, the prints were in the rocks. 

Sometimes the fossil was made when an 
animal stepped into mud. The mud hard- 
ened into shale and then the print of the 
animal was in the shale. You will find 
that there are several different ways in 
which animals and plants were preserved. 


Activities— 

1. Find out how the prints of ferns are 
formed in coal. 

2. Read more about fossils. 

3. Find pictures of fossils. 

4. Find out how insects become buried 
in amber. 

§. Try to find fossils in stones. 
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The mass of glacial ice on this mountain 
slope is 110 feet thick. As a heavy gla- 
cier moves slowly along, two or three 
feet a day, it makes many changes in the 
surface of the earth. It breaks off the 
hillsides and carries along great masses 
of dirt and stone that it later deposits. 
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This scene demonstrates the value of vegetation in prevent- 
ing erosion. The right slope has sufficient exposure to the 
sun to sustain plant life; on the left slope, where there is no 
vegetation, rapid erosion has taken place, forming pinnacles 
of volcanic rock. Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior 


Ewing Galloway 





Volcanic action forces hot molten rock, called lava, through openings in the 
earth’s surface. When lava has solidified, it forms one kind of igneous rock. 





This photograph shows var- 
ious rock formations: quartz- 


Wind and water, eroding ite in the cliff, shale on the 
the softer materials first, slope, and limestone in the 
make strange formations. ledge above the inner gorge. 
Courtesy, U.S. Dept. of the Interior Courtesy, U.S. Department of the Interior 
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WHAT ARE MINERALS, AND HOW ARE THEY USED? 


For Upper Grades 


HOW ARE ROCKS AND MINERALS DIFFERENT 
FROM EACH OTHER? 


1. What is granite made of? 
2. What are elements and how do they 
make minerals? 


If you have read the first and second 
lessons on the primary text page, and the 
first lesson on the text page for middle 
grades, you already know some interesting 
things about rocks. 

If you look closely at a piece of granite 
you will see that it is made up of tiny 
grains. They give the granite a speckled 
appearance. If the granite is soft enough 
so that you can pick it apart, you will 
probably see that there are three different 
kinds of grains. 

Some of the grains in granite are very 
hard and clear and look almost like glass. 
They are quartz. Other grains are not 
glassy in appearance. They have very 
smooth surfaces that shine when the light 
strikes them. They are not so hard as the 
quartz grains and look more like pearls 
than glass. These are feldspar. Other 
grains in granite are neither quartz nor 
feldspar. They look something like tiny 
dark brown fish scales. These tiny scales 
will bend. In the sun they gleam like 
polished metal. They are softer than 
quartz and feldspar, and are called mica. 

You have seen that granite is made of 
three kinds of grains—quartz, feldspar, 
and mica. These three materials are called 
minerals. Our common rocks are made 
up of different kinds of minerals. The 
minerals are mixed together to form 
the rocks. There is not always the same 
amount of each mineral in a rock. For 
example, some kinds of granite contain 
more feldspar than others. Some contain 
more mica or quartz than feldspar. 

Minerals, like rocks, consist of sub- 
stances, but the substances are elements, 
and hence are quite different from those 
that make up rocks. Elements are sim- 
ple substances made of only one thing. 

These elements are not mixed together 
to form the minerals as minerals are to 
make rocks. They are united with each 
other in definite proportions. For exam- 
ple, pure quartz is made of two elements, 
oxygen and silicon. The oxygen and sil- 
icon are always united in the same pro- 
portions to make quartz. 

Many minerals, such as gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron, tin, and lead, are made of only 
one element. We call these minerals me?- 
als. Almost all of the metals have a shin- 
ing or a metallic appearance. 
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Some of the minerals are known as non- 
metals, Examples of nonmetals are the 
quartz and feldspar that you found in 
granite. Salt, borax, asbestos, and chalk 
are other nonmetallic minerals. 

You see then that minerals make up 
rocks. Minerals are made of elements 
that are united in definite proportions. 
There are many different kinds of min- 
erals just as there are many different kinds 
of rocks. Some of the minerals are very 
rare; some are very plentiful. Many of 
the minerals are useful to man. 


Activities— 

1. Examine different pieces of granite 
to find the quartz, feldspar, and mica. 
Break some of the pieces so that you can 
see the inside. 

2. Examine a piece of marble and see 
how it is different from granite. 

3. Try to get a sample of asbestos and 
examine it carefully. 

4. Find out how silicon is useful. 


. 


OF WHAT USE ARE MINERALS? 


1. What are some common minerals? 

2. Of what use are iron, copper, gold, 
and silver? 

3. Why are some minerals useful for 
certain purposes and not for others? 


You may be surprised when you think 
of all the places where you have used min- 
erals today. Try to make a list of the 
ways you use iron, copper, silver, tin, gold, 
aluminum, and mercury in one week. 

Iron is probably the most useful of all 
the minerals. Steel is made from it, and 
steel is used to make automobiles, locomo- 
tives, rails, bridges, frames for buildings, 
tools, and hundreds of other things with- 
out which we would find it difficult to 
live and enjoy ourselves. 

Copper is also very useful to us. It is 
used with other metals. It is used to make 
wires to carry electricity. Copper is also 
used to make nails, screens, and many 
other things. Pa 

Silver is another very useful mineral. 
You probably use silver when you eat 
your meals, for much silver is used in 
tableware. Silver is.also used in making 
coins, jewelry, and mirrors. 

Another very valuable mineral is gold. 
You know, of course, that gold is used in 
making jewelry and for filling teeth. It 
is also used for many other things. 

Do you know one important use of 
aluminum? It is a very light material and 


is used in making cooking utensils. You; 
mother may have some aluminum sauce. 
pans, 

Asbestos is a valuable material because 
it does not burn. 

These minerals, and dozens of others, 
are useful to us because of their different 
characteristics. For example, asbestos wil] 
not burn; therefore it can be used around 
fires and where there is great heat. Aly. 
minum is a strong, light metal, so it serve; 
well in making kitchen utensils. Gold j; 
a beautiful, bright-colored metal that does 
not tarnish easily, so it is much used for 
jewelry. We say that hardness, softness, 
strength, lightness, and so on, are charac- 
teristics. Can you tell what character- 
istics iron, copper, nickel, and silver have 
that make them so useful? 


Activities— 

1. Find out how mercury, nickel, lead, 
and tin are useful. 

2. Make a list of all the ways in which 
you use minerals in school. 


od 


HOW ARE MINERALS OBTAINED? 


1. What minerals are mined in your 
state? 
2. How are gold and silver mined? 


If you were to travel over the United 
States you would find it interesting to 
visit some of the mines where minerals 
come from. The earth is a great store- 
house that contains many rocks and min- 
erals that are useful to us. Most of the 
rocks are obtained from open pits in the 
earth called quarries. The minerals, such 
as iron, copper, gold, silver, and so on, are 
usually taken from mines that are farther 
down in the earth. 

You have probably read stories about 
the discovery of gold in some of our 
western states. At first the gold was 
found in the sand and gravel along moun- 
tain streams. The men used the water in 
the creeks to separate the gold from the 
sand and gravel. Later they used power- 
ful streams of water to crumble great 
hills of earth and get the gold from them. 
Now much of the gold comes from mines 
that go down into the earth. The gold is 
found in hard rock which must be crushed 
before the miners can get the gold. 

Silver is mined in much the same way 
as gold is. Both silver and gold.are often 
found in the same rocks with copper, 
lead, zinc, and other metals. 
Activities— 

1. Find someone who has visited a mine 
and ask him to tell you about the visit. 

2. Read about the discovery of gold in 
California. 

3. Find out what minerals are mined 
in your county and state. 
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FROM THE EARTH 


Here feldspar is 
quarried for use 
in making pottery 
and glass. Courtesy, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 


Courtesy, Wells A, Parker Collection 


ae OM Fs 
Gold-bearing rocks are dug from a mine, and the 
gold is extracted at a mill. Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Mines 


The most abundant mineral is quartz, 
useful in making various commodities. 


Granite quarries like 
this are found in var- 
ious sections of the 


o£ . United States. 
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‘ “ 4 a”. In very thin sheets mica is transparent. It has many 
important commercial uses. Courtesy, Wells 4, Parker Collection 


Valuable copper ore | ae 
is being mined from 4 ae: 


this vein, Ewing Galloway 


Though asbestos is a mineral, 
its fibers can be spun into 
cloth. Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Mines 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
A ROCKS AND MINERALS UNIT 


For Primary Grades 
MAKING A RECORD OF FINDINGS 


BH SOMETIMES it is important to keep 

a record of the interesting things 
you find out when you study science. A 
booklet of stories may be worth showing 
to another group in your school that has 
not been studying rocks. 

The record which was included in the 
first lesson on the primary text page will 
give you an idea of how to write your 
story. Tell the important things you find 
out and tell them as interestingly as you 
can. Here are some of the things you may 
write about. 

1. Where we found our rocks. 

2. How rocks are different from one 
another. 

3. How rocks are like one another. 

4. How we used pictures and books to 
find the names of the rocks. (You may 
include the names of the books and some 
of the pictures. ) 

5. The names of rocks we have studied. 

6. How rocks are used in our town or 
community. 

7. How we found out the uses of differ- 
ent rocks, 


For Middle Grades 


FINDING OUT ABOUT ROCKS IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


HM MANY of the rocks that you have 
been studying about are being used in 
the buildings of your community. Read 
the third lesson on the primary text page 
and then try to find where different kinds 
of rocks are used. Look at home, at 
school, in office buildings, in stores, in 
churches, in post offices, in libraries, along 
the streets, and everywhere you can. 
Make a list of all the kinds of rock you 
can find. Then discover where the rock 
comes from. Locate the state on a map 
of the United States, or, if the rocks come 
from your own state, locate the place on 
a map of your state. Try to find out how 
the rocks were brought to your town, i.e., 
whether they came by truck, train, boat, 
or in some other way. 
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Children enjoy study. 
ing rocks to determine 
the correct name and 
characteristics of each. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Lansing. Michigan 


Find out how expensive the different 
kinds of rock were, and why each particu- 
lar kind was used. You may learn that 
some store fronts are not made of real 
rock but of artificial stone. Try to find 
out how artificial stone is made. 

When you have finished your study, 
make a record of the things you have 
found out. If someone in your class has a 
camera, he might take pictures of build- 
ings that are made of some of the mate- 
rials you have been studying. 


For Upper Grades 
INVESTIGATING 


HB FOLLOWING is a list of interesting 

investigations to be made. Each pu- 
pil may choose one of the things to do, or 
several may like to work in a group. If 
you are going to proceed like a scientist 
in Carrying on your investigations, (1) 
you will look in many different places for 
your information, (2) you will make sure 
that the books you use are accurate, (3) 
you will report your findings carefully 
and fully, and (4) you will find material 
to illustrate your topic so that your lis- 
teners can better understand what you are 
telling. 

1. Read more about glaciers and how 
they change the surface of the earth. 

2. Find out what causes volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

3. Find pictures and information about 
different kinds of quarries. 

4. Read about early uses of metals. 

5. Read more about fossils, how they 
are found, what they show, and how they 
are formed. 

6. Learn how and where diamonds and 
other precious stones are found. 

7. Study about the manufacture of 
aluminum kitchen utensils. 

8. Learn how salt is mined. 

9. Discover how and where asbestos is 
found. 

10. Find out how bricks are made. - 


11. Get information about mica schist, 
quartzite, gneiss, and chert. 

12. Discover how and where mercury 
is found. 

13. Get information about graphite. 


For All Grades 


MAKING A COLLECTION 


— A COLLECTION of rocks and min- 
erals may prove of unusual interest 
to your school. If you know any girls 
and boys who live in places where there 
are mines, they may send you specimens. 
They may also send samples of rocks 
which you do not have where you live. 

Try to get samples of rocks and min- 
erals that are large enough so you can 
really see what they look like. Find out 
all you can about the rocks. Then label 
them, and tell where they are found and 
how they are used. It is often a good idea 
to break the sample open to show what it 
looks like inside. 

Some very nice exhibits have been made 
by building a shallow board box and divid- 
ing it into small compartments by using 
thin boards for partitions. Hang the box 
on your schoolroom wall and put one kind 
of rock or mineral in each compartment. 
Either number the specimens and make a 
list of them on a separate chart, or put the 
names and other information on a card 
and attach it to the specimen. Attach 
a magnifying glass to the box with a string 
so that your visitors can use it. 

If you visit a museum, you may see col- 
lections that will help you to make your 
own. Sometimes museums will loan col- 
lections to schools for study. If you can 
get such a collection, it will help you to 
find out what kinds of rocks are in your 
own collections. 

Fossils also make a very interesting col- 
lection. They may be added to the rock 
collection or placed in a separate box. In 
some parts of the United States, fossils are 
easy to find. 
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VISITING DAYS 


AMY J. KING 


@ OUR district has no kindergarten. 
School visits by children of preschool 
age sometimes made a day’s teaching quite 
dificult in our first and second grades, 
until we inaugurated successful Sister and 
Brother Visiting Days. We hold them 
two or three times a year, usually on 
Halloween, before Thanksgiving Day, on 
Valentine Day, or during the Easter sea- 
son. These particular times are chosen 
because they afford opportunities for col- 
orful games, other activities, and favors. 

Our little visitors are allowed free use 
of the blackboards. Supplies of clay, pa- 
per, cardboard, scissors, and crayons are 
prepared for them beforehand. Mate- 
rials that are not suitable for such young 
workers are put out of sight. 

Sometimes we have interesting field 
trips which bring us back to the school- 
room pleasantly tired and ready for the 
quieter games which have been planned. 

Special days for younger sisters and 
brothers satisfy that longing “to go to 
school some day” as well as discouraging 
other visiting days. These special days 
give our pupils the advantage of learning 
how to be hosts and hostesses. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE Instructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 

Christian name, not her husband’s.) 
ae your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

_If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 
d If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 


b are not returned. 
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A VALENTINE BOX 


CORINNE KIDD 


@ SECURE from the grocer a corrugat- 

ed box in the size desired. Be sure to 
get one with four overlapping flaps. Two 
of these sides, partly closed to the desired 
angle, will form the sloping roof. With a 
sharp knife or scissors shape the end pieces 
so that they will meet the sloping roof 
evenly. It is wise to use the first end piece 
(triangle piece with the top cut off) as a 
pattern for cutting the other end piece. 
You now have the roof with an open- 
ing for letters between the sloping roof 
pieces. Use passe-partout tape to bind 
the edges. 

Cover the four walls of the box with 
white crepe paper. This may be tacked 
in place with pins or thumbtacks. Use 
red crepe paper to cover the sloping roof, 
letting the lower edge hang over the walls 
and the upper edge slip down into the 
opening. These ends should be pasted 
down securely inside the box.. 

A flat piece of cardboard with a chim- 
ney made of cardboard and glued to it is 
used as a cover for the opening. The card- 
koard and the chimney are also covered 
with crepe paper, and the chimney should 
be marked with white chalk to represent 
bricks. The children lift the chimney 
and cardboard to put in their valentines. 
Heart-shaped doors and windows com- 
plete the house. 


A SCHOOLROOM FIREPLACE 


MILDRED DODD 


@ WE MADE a framework for our fire- 

place from scraps of lumber, 41 inch- 
es high, 40 inches wide, and 20 inches 
deep. Discarded blackboard was nailed to 
the frame and covered with gray cobble- 
stone crepe paper. The varnished mantel 
is of wood. There is a plate-glass mirror 
nine inches wide over the mantel. And- 
irons were cut from wood and painted 
black, with the ends of a dumbbell, painted 
gold, for ornaments. Children love to sit 
before the “fire” for their reading classes. 


DRYING MITTENS 


CHARLOTTE LINN 


B® IN ORDER to dry mittens after the 
children had been out snowballing in 

the wintertime, I have used the following 

plan which has been very successful. 

I purchased one wire spring clothespin 
for each child in my room, and numbered 
every clothespin with pen and ink. Then 
I strung all the clothespins on a picture 
wire, by threading the wire through the 
wire spring of the clothespin. I then hung 
the wire horizontally in our cloak hall, 
at a height where even the smallest child 
could reach his numbered clothespin. In 
this way, each child had a certain num- 
bered clothespin on which to hang his 
mittens. 

I found another use for these clothes- 
pins in the spring. I held an exhibit in 
my room the last day of school, and I 
hung up booklets, posters, and other work 
on the clothespins. 


JUMBLED GEOGRAPHY 


LOIS HOUSEMAN 


BH MIX the letters of words forming 

the capitals of states and countries, 
oceans, rivers, lakes, countries, continents, 
and products. Have the pupils solve a 
few of these puzzles each day by arrang- 
ing the letters correctly. Then ask them 
to give the location and any other im- 
portant facts you desire. 

For example: “Cpfiaci—Pacific. The 
largest ocean, bounded by North and 
South America in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and by Asia and Australia in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Discovered in 1513 
by Balboa from the Isthmus of Panama. 
In it is the Japan Current, which affects 
the climate of the western United States. 
Important for navigation, fishing, and 
the pearl and seal industries.” 

These words may cover a term’s work, 
and by keeping records of the results, may 
serve as a term contest. This constant, 


systematic repetition of facts will finally 
become fixed knowledge. 





A MOVING-PICTURE SHOW 


ELIZABETH L. SMITH 


® A VALUABLE way to impress upon 

pupils facts that have been studied in 
a unit is to let them make a moving pic- 
ture. My pupils painted an apple crate 
red. One boy brought a clean gunny 
sack, from which one of the girls made 
curtains, fringing the edges. When ev- 
erything else was ready, the curtains were 
put on with thumbtacks. Tiebacks were 
used. 

Round holes were cut in the top at each 
end of the box and through each of these 
a round stick was inserted for a roller. 
(We used sticks of burned-out Roman 
candles.) They extended above the box 
about two inches, and nails were put 
through the tops of the sticks to turn 
them. 

On a long strip of paper was pasted 
a story in pictures made and colored by 
the children. Each picture was pasted far 
enough from the others so that the ones 
on each side of it would not show while it 
was being explained. Each end of the 
strip was pasted on a roller. 

We set our Little Theater on a table in 
the front of the room. One child turned 
the rollers while another child gave a pre- 
pared talk about the pictures. A minute 
was given to each picture in the reel. 


INSTRUCTIVE SEATWORK 


IDA M. LENHOUTS 


B THE following plan solved the prob- 

lem of idle hands after assignments 
were completed in the lower grades. In 
a convenient drawer I placed a number of 
envelopes containing seatwork of various 
types. Some envelopes contained jumbled 
words to be arranged correctly and made 
into sentences. Others had scrambled sen- 
tences which, when copied in the proper 
order, were short stories. Other enve- 
lopes contained a short story, with in- 
structions for drawing and coloring the 
illustrations. Long lists of scrambled 
words were to be placed under proper 
headings. Filling in blanks and complet- 
ing sentences were presented in an inter- 
esting manner. Before a special holiday 
I included seatwork of a more seasonal 
character. 

After a pupil’s work was finished, he 
was allowed to take an envelope and fol- 
low the instructions found therein. When 
the work was done, he placed it in my 
mailbox in the rear of the room. After 
I had checked his work, I attached a short 
personal note and placed it in the pupil’s 
mailbox. The children enjoyed receiving 
and reading their mail, and I found that 
they developed a great deal of enthusiasm 
for instructive seatwork. 


NAMES ON CHAIRS 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


B® MANY of the modern primary rooms 

are furnished with tables and chairs. 
Such furnishings have many advantages. 
However, in my schoolroom the children 
found it difficult to be certain of their 
own chairs. The change of work and the 
moving about of chairs caused confusion 
as to ownership. 

In one of our mothers’ meetings this 
matter was discussed. As a solution to the 
problem, the mothers decided to make 
chair covers and place the names of the 
children on the covers. They made the 
covers of unbleached muslin, bound with 


blue bias tape to carry out the blue color 
scheme of the room. 

Each mother embroidered the name of 
her child across the front of the chair 
cover. This was done with a running 
stitch of heavy blue embroidery cotton of 
fast color. 

The covers were tied down with blue 
tape. A heavy thumbtack was used in the 
center of the back, on top, to keep the 
cover from slipping. By use of these cov- 
ers each child was sure of his own chair. 
The expense of having the covers laun- 
dered amounted to very little. 
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A JOLLY SNOW MAN 


SISTER M. PAULINE 


@ DRAW an outline of a large snow 
man on black construction paper. 
Cover the entire surface of the snow man 
with a thin coat of paste. Cut a thin layer 
of cotton in the shape of the figure which 
you have made on the paper. Lay the cot- 
ton over the figure and press down gently, 
Sprinkle the cotton with artificial snow. 
Cut eyes from black construction pa- 
per and nose and mouth from red paper, 
and paste the features in place. Paste but- 
tons of black construction paper down 
the front of the figure. Make a hat of red 
construction paper, with a band of black 
paper, and paste it on the side of the head 
to give a jaunty appearance. A scarf to 
match the hat may be placed around the 
neck. A broom of brown construction 
paper, with bands of red paper trimming, 
is held in one arm and over the shoulder. 


A CURRENT-EVENTS GAME 


HAROLD ROLSETH 


® IN MY school we play a current- 

events game. A pupil is selected to 
go to a large wall map of the world. He 
silently points to a place on the map where 
something of importance has recently 
happened. If it is an event involving sev- 
eral countries, he points to all of the coun- 
tries involved. The pupils in the clas 
then jot down in a phrase or two the main 
points concerning the event. Then a gen- 
eral discussion of the event is called for, 
after which the pupils score themselves on 
what they have written. Ten points are 
granted for each correct association 0 
place and event. Another place on the 
map is then pointed to, and the game 
continues. The high scorers are winners. 
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Arizona.—The teacher and pupils of Whitney Rural 
School, grades four to eight, would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, and pictures with pupils of other 
schools. In our locality, in the Boulder Dam area, 
we have many desert plants and flowers. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Kathrine Shipp, Sandy Route, Kingman, 
Arizona. 


Arkansas—My pupils, grades three and four, and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and sou- 
yenirs with pupils and teachers of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Mildred Lacey, 1622 
North A St., Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Georgia——My pupils, grades one to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils of schools in other states. Address: 
Mrs. Bennie M. Weatherspoon, Broadhurst Public 
School, R.D. 1, Box 22, Jesup, Georgia. 


Georgia-—The pupils and teacher of Winston High 
School, grades three, four, and five, wish to exchange 
letters and products with pupils and teachers in other 
schools. Address: Mrs. Vera M. Jennings, Box 103, 
Winston, Georgia. 


Illinois —The pupils of grades six and seven of Scott 
School would like to exchange letters, pictures, school- 
work, post cards, stamps, snapshots, and souvenirs with 
pupils of other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Alma Frye, 6435 Blackstone Ave., Scott School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils in our rural school wish to ex- 
change correspondence with other schools anywhere. 
We are in the corn belt, and are interested in nature 
study. Address all mail to: Mrs. Louise Schmidlap, 
Kaneville, Illinois. 


Illinois ——The teacher and pupils of Mannon School 
(rural), grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, products, and souvenirs with teach- 
ers and pupils of other schools in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. We live near 
the Mississippi River. Address: Mrs. Muriel Jackson, 
New Boston, Illinois. 


Indiana—Sandhill School, LaGrange County, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, posters, or products 
with other schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address mail to: Miss Bernice Goodwin, 
Topeka, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils in grades one to eight would like 
to exchange letters, snapshots, products, or souvenirs 
with children in other parts of the United States or for- 
eign countries. We live in the heart of the corn belt, 
and feel that we could give interesting information on 
the raising of corn and livestock. Address: Miss Mary 
Hansen, R.D. 1, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Kansas—My pupils, grades four, five, and six, and 
I would like to exchange letters, products, snapshots, 
post cards, and souvenirs with pupils in other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Winifred Weaver, 
Bazaar, Kansas. 


Kentucky—My pupils in English, grades six and 
tight, would like to exchange correspondence, school- 
work, and souvenirs with other schools in this country 
and abroad. Address: Mrs. Fannie Brannock, Upper 
Spencer School, Mount Sterling, Kentucky. 


Michigan—My pupils, grades one to eight, would 
ike to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
pupils of other states and foreign countries. Address 
mail to: Miss Mary Willson, Sauger School, Leighton 
Township, No. 10, Wayland, Allegan County, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils and teacher of Begole School, 
grades four, five, six, seven, and eight, wish to ex- 
change letters, cards, and products with children any- 

in the United States, its possessions, or foreign 
countries, Address: Mrs. Marian Graubner, 216 Maple 
St, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 











CLUB EXCHANGE 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grade six, and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers in other schools in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. Address all letters 
and other material to: Miss Vienna Kananen, Bigfork, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The girls and boys of District 83 would 
like very much to become “mail friends” with children 
in other. states and countries. We live in a mixed 
farming region. Address: Miss Ethel Halstenson, 
Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. 


Minnesota——My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils from other 
states, our possessions, or foreign countries, Address: 
Miss Ann C, Struett, Perham, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils of grades one to eight and I 
would like to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
other states and countries. Address: Miss Evelyn L. 
Chiles, R.D. 2, Creighton, Missouri. 


Missouri.—The pupils of Central Rural School, grades 
one, two, four, six, and eight, would like to correspond 
with pupils of other schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Vergie L. Putman, 
Ravanna, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—The teacher and pupils of District 21, 
grades one, two, three, four, five, and eight, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, products, souvenirs, and 
post cards with teachers and pupils of the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada. Our town is some- 
times referred to as the center of the United States. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Elma Teter, 
Bartley, Nebraska. 


Nebraska—My third, fourth, and fifth grades, con 
sisting of twenty-seven girls and boys, would like to 
correspond with girls and boys from all over the world. 
We are especially interested in receiving letters from 
Hawaii, Holland, England, Switzerland, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. Address mail to: Miss Naomi E. Wach, 
Hamlet, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The teacher and pupils of Anchor School, 
District 39 E, grades four to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and any items of interest with 
other schools in distant states or foreign countries. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Genevieve Morfeld, 
Route A, care of Mr. Alfred Jorgensen, Sidney, 
Nebraska. 


New York.—The pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of Newfane District 6 would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in other states or foreign 


countries. Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Jennie 
Treichler, Burt, New York. 


New York.—My pupils in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades of Peru School would like to exchange let- 
ters, souvenirs, and products with pupils in other states 
or countries. Address correspondence to: Miss Marion 
Chamberlin, Jordan, New York. 





Your Attention, Please! 


If you have been planning to send 
in a Club Exchange notice, let us urge 
you instead to look over the notices 
which appear each month, and from 
them choose schools with which you 
would like to correspond. We have 
on hand more than enough notices to 
fill this page during the balance of 


the year. 





New York.—Pupils of the fifth- and sixth-grade 
English and social-studies classes, Newfield Central 
School, would like to correspond with pupils of other 


states and foreign countries. Address: Miss Susie 
Robinson, Newfield Central School, Newfield, New 
York. 


North Carolina—The pupils and teacher of the sev- 
enth grade of Norlina School wish to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. Address: Miss Bertha 
Iseley, Norlina, North Carolina. 9 


North Dakota—The teacher and pupils of grades 
four, five, and six of Pingree Public School would like 
to exchange letters and products with teachers and pu- 
pils of other states and foreign countries. We are in- 
terested in collecting products for our school museum. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Myrinne Anderson, 
Pingree, North Dakota. 


Pennsylvania-—The pupils of grades five to eight of 
Schuylkill Consolidated School would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, products, souvenirs, and stamps with 
pupils of other schools in the United States and any 
possessions or foreign countries. We live near historic 
Valley Forge of Revolutionary War fame. Address: 
Miss Mildred Hopwood, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. . 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of the third and fourth 
grades of Smithton Borough School would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, and schoolwork with pupils of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address mail to: Miss Minnie Bateman, Smithton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Quebec.—My twelve pupils, grades one to ten, and I 
would much appreciate hearing from pupils and teach- 
ers in any state. We live in the Gaspé Peninsula, Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Doris E. Boyle, Perce, Gaspé Co., 
Quebec. 


Tennessee—The girls and boys of my rural school, 
grades two to four, inclusive, wish to exchange corre- 
spondence, pictures, and products with any rural 
school in the United States, or any foreign country. 
Address: Mrs. Frank Haile, R.D. 1, Granville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Texas.—My third-, fourth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers anywhere in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Jewell Christopher, Loland School, Fol- 
lett, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades three and four, would like 
to exchange correspondence, post cards, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with pupils of other schools in all 
states and foreign countries. Address: Mrs, Eloise 
Westmoreland, R.D. 1, Lovelady, Texas. 


Texas—The pupils and teacher of grade four, 
McGregor School, wish to exchange letters, products, 
souvenirs, pictures, and nature collections with teachers 
and pupils of other schools of the United States and 
foreign countries. Address mail to: Mrs. Mabel Mize, 
McGregor, Texas. 


Virginia——My pupils in grades three, four, five, six, 
and seven would like to exchange correspondence and 
pictures with pupils of similar grades in other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Mr. G. E. Hemmings, Jr., 
Brookneal, Virginia. 


Washington.—My fourth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, snapshots, post cards, and souvenirs 
with pupils in other states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Myrtle Johnson, Battle Ground, Washington. 


W yoming.—My pupils, grades four, five, and six, and 
I wish to exchange letters, products, pictures, and sou- 
venirs with teachers and pupils of other schools in all 
states and foreign countries. Address: Miss Louise 
Snyder, Reliance, Wyoming. 
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J Wouldy’t Believe Chem, 


Bue- (How I Discovered New Mexico for Myself) 


MARY MARTHA DE BEST 


Teacher, Upper Grades, Presbyterian Day School, 
Chacon, New Mexico 


Winner of First Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


Photographs by Wyatt Davis 


BH “IT’S A land of enchantment, this 
New Mexico,” they told me before I 
left the pretty, well-ordered confines of 
my native Middle West. I didn’t argue 
but I kept the proverbial tongue in my 
cheek and was fully prepared for movie- 
set redskins and mail-order cowpunchers, 
for pseudo-Spanish architecture and even 
synthetic tamales fresh from some New 
Jersey factory. 
Well, I’m eating humble pie now—and 
I'm thoroughly enjoying it, too! 









Navajo women like jewelry—often they carry 
the family fortune around their necks. 


a _ 


Taos Pueblo is considered the finest example of Indian 
architecture in the state of New Mexico. 





The Mission of San Miguel, Santa Fe, 
was founded in 1621 by Fr. Benavides. 


Dramatic events have taken place in the old 
Palace of Governors at Santa Fe. 


newts 





One of the odd formations in Carlsbad Caverns 
(a National Park) is named Giant Dome. 








+ 9 


The White Sands of Alamogordo 
are almost pure gypsum. Of the 
270 square miles, a portion has been 
set aside as a National Monument. 


I was completely bowled over by the 
magnificent distances of New Mexico. To 
find mountains avidly seeking the skies 
and actually attaining clouds; plains of 
such vast proportions as to dwarf even so 
fast-growing a metropolis as Albuquerque; 
mesas, mysterious and aloof, rising from 
long, peaceful, pastoral valleys, is to real- 
ize why such iron-jawed realists as Coro- 
nado and De Vargas could forget their 
hard-earned cynicism on the ways of men 
and empires and become fanatical seekers 
after the famous Seven Cities of Cibola 
and the Gran Quivira. 

There’s a bit of sapphire water in the 
northern part of the state, known simply 
as Blue Lake. Here the Taos Indians, since 
the dawn of their race, have retired at the 
beginning of the summer rains for their 
most ancient rites and ceremonies. Of 
course I didn’t see them because the gov- 
ernment protects them against the intrv- 
sion of my curious race; but it wasn’t hard 
to stand in the near shadows of the pines 
and the far shadows of the peaks and im- 
agine that I saw the color of their forms 
and heard the sonorous dignity of their 
sacred chants. 

Eagle Nest Lake, a crystal set in emerald 
—after I'd trailed the elusive and pro- 
vocative Cimarron River for miles—was 
thrilling. So were its trout! Giant and 
speckled, they are the “fightin’est” fish 
ever to grab a fly and the most succulent 
morsels ever to delight the soul of an 
epicure. (Continued on page 82) 


Georgetown, the scene of stirring activity in 
mining days, is now just a “ghost town.” 
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Pacific clipper planes 
bring mail swiftly from 
the, mainland. 


Honolulu’s Aloha Tower, at the Piers. 
welcomes the visitor to Hawaii. 





Riding the waves in to Waikiki on a surfboard is the most 
thrilling sport that Hawaii has to offer. 


or (S heer Beaut 


~ HAWAII 


ADA E. JAMES 
Principal, School No. 53, Buffalo, New York 


Winner of Second Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


Honolulu, Hawaii, August 10, 1938 
Deak HazeEt: 


Do you remember that bleak February day in Buffalo when 
we were studying travel folders? You picked up one which 
read, “Hawaii welcomes you as you’ve never been welcomed 
before . . . (unless you’ve been in Hawaii) .” 

All the descriptions which were included in that folder, all 
the books and magazine articles which I subsequently read, 
didn’t give me an idea that any spot could possibly be as lovely 
as this spot really is. For sheer unadulterated beauty, I have 
sen nothing to equal Hawaii. 

Tonight, as I write, I sit looking from the balcony of my 
toom across the ruffling top of a kukui tree. Car lights streak 
through the darkening green of Diamond Head across the bay, 
and the surf roars out there by the coral reefs. 

Earlier I had dinner by this same sea. I drank papaia juice 

ate luscious wedge-shaped pieces of yellow pineapple. Girls 
came in, radiant, their sun-bronzed skin contrasting strangely 
with flowing evening dresses. Garlands of flower leis about their 
shoulders gave off indescribable fragrance. There was native 
music while hula girls gave us the beauty of their dances. 
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This boy makes a path out of a sugar 
plantation’s irrigation flume. 





An outrigger canoe sails close to Waikiki 
Beach—in the background, a beautiful hotel. 





Guess what fruit is put up by the 
cannery owning this water tank! 


It’s difficult to write in an atmosphere like this. I know now 
why Robert Louis Stevenson and Mark Twain did little actual 
writing during their visits here. In order to work, one needs 
four walls and no horizon. 

An American ocean liner had brought us across smooth Pa- 
cific waters when one morning Makapuu Lighthouse showed in 
the distance. Shortly we recognized the familiar picture of 
Diamond Head with its empty crater. Waikiki was a ribbon of 
yellow sand. A small boat bringing officials and friends drifted 
out toward us. Returning Islanders laughed and wept. An 
electric impulse ran through us all. Visitors came aboard our 
steamer. Friend greeted friend. I stood silently by. Someone 
called my name and flung a plumeria lei about my neck, giving 
me welcome with that magic word, Aloha! 

I had hoped I would get a ginger lei, for I knew Don 
Blanding’s poem and had quoted it to a native girl whom 
we had been fortunate in having for a table mate. Gladys 
remembered, for she repeated the lines as she placed a 
ginger lei, first, and then a hibiscus lei, about me: 


When your heart is sick with ro- 
mance 
Choose white ginger blooms to 
wear; 
When your heart is gay with laugh- 
ter 
Flaunt hibiscus in your hair. 


It was a moment when one 
couldn’t speak. I shall never 
again hear anyone describe a 
beautiful Hawaiian girl that 
I do not see the smiling dark 
eyes of Gladys Mountcastle, 
of Maui. (Continued on page 74) 


Pearl Alama, one of 
the graceful dancers 
of the Hawaiian hula, 
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Above: Copenhagen, Danish capital, is 
known as “the city of bicycles,” for 
almost everyone rides. Mary Elizabeth Repsher 
Below: Czechoslovakia has picturesque 
towns such as Czesky-Krumlov, Bohe- 


mia, with its castle tower. Ferda Bucina 
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Fascinating Finland 


ALLETHA STANDISH 


Teacher of Social Science, Central High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Winner of Fifth Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


MH WHEN I made my reservation for a Baltic cruise, 

I knew of Finland only as the republic which had 
emerged from the post-war chaos that had been Russia, 
and which held from Uncle Sam a “paid in full” receipt 
for all debts. A few deck-chair hours with the Oakleys’ 
sparkling book, Scandinavia Beckons, gave me some in- 
formation; but it was my five-day tour of Finland that 
convinced me that, while all Scandinavia beckons, it is 
Finland that fascinates. 

That first day in the capital, Helsinki, was rather 
warm but there was a cooling breeze carrying pungent, 
piney odors from the lumber on scores of schooners along 
the water front. Comfortable touring cars sped us be- 
yond the docks, past the women washing linen on the 
rocks not far from a fashionable bathing beach, and on 
to the Parliament Building where we made our first stop. 

Architects rejoice in the massive simplicity of Profes- 
sor Siren’s design; to the average tourist, however, there 
is more interest in such details as the hand-woven one- 
piece curtains for the sixty-foot windows; the cobalt 
blue ceiling of the café, made by spraying on it twelve 
coats of enamel; the continuous chain belt type of ele- 
vators; and finally the electrical voting device which in 
ninety seconds tabulates the vote on a glass panel bearing 
the Finnish equivalents for “yes,” “no,” “absent,” and 
“not voting.” 

But it was the women’s lounge which aroused the envy 
of our feminine contingent. Women secured suffrage 
here in 1906, when Finland was a (Continued on page 86) 
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Announcement of The Instructor 
Travel Contest for 1939 will be 
made in the March issue. 
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Upper: A country girl of the Swedish 
province of Dalecarlia uses a horn to 
call the cattle home from the pastures. 
Lower: Belgium’s Gothic buildings are 
rich in ornamentation. This is the 
City Hall of Bruges. Schindeler 


A shop in Serajevo, Jugoslavia. Josephine M. Hammon 
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Another European Travel Letter, 
“Ireland—Ancestral Home of the 
Fairies,” begins on page 69. 






Finnish farmers cutting their grain by hand. The ancient and modern, side by side in Rome. 


Six Iowans See Eight Countries 


JEAN W. CURRENS 


Teacher of Intermediate Art and Science, Lincoln School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


@ EUROPEAN travel was a real thrill to us six Iowans, 
all teachers who had lived in small towns and on 
farms. The first time our hearts sank and rose to new 
heights was when we saw the gangplank and tugs left 
behind us at Montreal, for then we were sure we were 
en route. 
Life on the ship was a series of interesting experiences 
—whether we watched people walk the deck with that 


Above: Boys and girls of Dublin, Irish 


strangely determined look everyone seems to get about Free State capital, play in front, of 
the second day out, or existed with the others in a third- acer ane Abbey Church is rye 
class cabin. The latter was “just large enough to change mark of Bath, famed English spa and 
one’s mind in.” site of ancient Roman baths. 


“Don’t hurry and don’t worry,” an old Scottish gen- 
tleman told us as we left the tender in Glasgow. We 
found this very true when we spent two precious hours 
for ameal. Our long-lost Scotch cousins made Scotland 
the land in which we felt most at home and which we 
liked the best. We enjoyed the hospitality of their homes 
at lunch and teatime. In the afternoon we were driven 
by their chauffeur through the Burns country. Other 
travelers used double-decked buses, three-wheeled cars, 
carriages, or bicycles. 

After she had visited a number of her relatives, one 
member of our party recalled having drunk sixteen 
cups of tea. At these teas we ate scones (Scotch bis- 








oe: Houses such as thls are seen in cuits), shortbread, and small open-faced sandwiches. 

Lower: The University of Paris has | We walked between Burns’s “twa brigs” (two bridges), 

a — sme aie for a mndente i boated on Loch Lomond, and did many other interesting 
niversit ty.” is t : . ‘ 

terrace of the United States Building. | things that made us feel quite Scotch. (Continued on page 71) 








An exhibit by Polish art students at Cracow. Light and shadow in the Isterdal Valley, Norway. 
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Hungarian peasant children in their Sunday best. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 


SERVICE 


Is the motion picture more effec- 
tive than the still picture in the 
classroom? 

Both motion pictures and still 
pictures have a distinct place in 
the instructional program. Mo- 
tion pictures are more effective 
when knowledge of a motion or a 
continuity of activities is essential 
to understanding. Motion pic- 
tures have the disadvantage of go- 
ing too fast when the study of a 
particular situation is required. 
Still pictures have the advantage 
of enabling the pupil to study the 
picture as he does a textbook. 
Motion pictures should never be 
used where still pictures would do 
the teaching as effectively. 


e 


I teach geography in the sixth 
grade and would like to know the 
best way in which to organize a 
school journey for my class. 

School journeys should be very 
carefully planned and organized. 
Weather conditions and transpor- 
tation problems sometimes com- 
bine to defeat the purpose of the 
excursion. Care must be taken to 
be sure that little time is wasted 
in getting to and from the objec- 
tive. The following outline of 
procedure recommended for con- 
ducting a school journey is ex- 
tracted from The Place of Visual 
Instruction in the Modern School 
(mimeographed), by McClusky, 
Jenkins, Knowlton, and Merton. 

First Step—Evaluate the ad- 
vantages in taking the school jour- 
ney so that these advantages may 
be profitably used. 

Second Step.—Determine the 
purposes for which the journey is 
to be conducted. 

Third Step.—Examine survey 
data for: 

1. Materials that will develop 
correct concepts. 

2. Situations around which ac- 
tivities may be organized that will 
assist pupils in developing desir- 
able attitudes, skills, and habits. 


Fourth Step.—Make necessary 
arrangements with: 

1. School authorities. 

2. Owners or representatives of 
places to be visited. 

Fifth Step.—tInitiate the jour- 
ney. 

1. During class discussion or 
group activity, develop the need 
for making the journey. 

2. Have pupils fix definitely 
the aim or purpose of the journey. 

3. Teacher preparation involves 
a familiarity with place, route, 
features, and reference material. 

4. Pupil preparation includes: 

4) Equipment—a notebook, 
field glasses, proper clothing. 
b) Determining the aim or 
purpose of the journey. 

c) Spirit of alertness, a de- 
termination to meet and to 
solve situations. 

Sixth Step.—Instruction along 
the way, and the lesson. 

1. On the way—pupils alert, 
cultivating keen observation, at 
times noting and listing things 
seen; the teacher a counselor. 

2. At the place—the definite 
lesson; pupils utilizing initiative, 
self-activity, observation; teacher 
guiding pupil observations. 

3. On the return—pupils free- 
ly discussing experiences and ex- 
changing ideas. 

a) Reports from pupils. 

5) Discussing reports; ques- 
tions by pupils and teacher; 
evaluating reports. 

c) Co-ordinating the work. 

Seventh Step.—Appraising the 
lesson as to: 

1. Teaching values. 

a) Enriching and vitalizing. 
b) Motivating. 
c) Socializing. 





Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
cj +, ham H 








New York 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 





Address him in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 
aA 


be answered by mail if a st 


2. Constructive influence on 
the pupils’ appreciations, habits, 
attitudes, skills. 

The location of the school will 
determine the nature of the field 
trips and excursions. 

1. School journeys in country 
communities. 

a) Wild flowers. 
b) Insects. 
c) Birds. 
d) The action of frost. 
e) The action of running 
water. 
f) Earth features and earth 
forces. 
g) Vegetables and animals. 
4) Country industries. 
2. School journeys in cities. 
a4) Manufacturing. 
b) Commerce. 
c) Physical features observ- 
able in parks. 
d) Human phases of geog- 
raphy. 
(1) Races. 
(2) Nationalities. 
(3) Customs. 
(4) Costumes. 
(5) Trades and shops. 
(6) Products and manu- 
factures. 
(7) Transportatation. 
(8) Commerce. 


+ 


How much of the class period 
should be spent on visual aids? 
The time that should be spent 
in using visual aids must be deter- 
mined by the effectiveness of the 
aid and the importance of the 
topic which it is used to illustrate. 
There is no set standard. How- 
ever, it has been discovered from 
school experience that it is inad- 
visable to use a large number of 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 
“Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to guidance, 
school management, or teaching aids, send them tous. New 
columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 





d envelope is enclosed. 


slides at one time. Rather than 
showing thirty or forty slides in 
one period, it is better to concen- 
trate on seven to ten. In using 
motion pictures, it has also been 
found that a short reel is much 
more effective than the film which 
runs from forty minutes to an 
hour and a half. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but in ordinary 
classroom teaching, it appears that 
the film should not occupy more 
than twelve to fifteen minutes of 
the class period. 


& 


Can you refer me to a company 
which specializes in teaching ma- 
terials such as charts, pictorial 
maps, and samples for teaching 
such subjects as transportation, 
communication, iron and _ steel, 
and other industries? 

I suggest that you write The 
Teaching Material Service, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y., for their free bulletin. 
They sell materials on transpor- 
tation, steel, sugar, milk, rubber, 
silk, petroleum, and so on, at a 
nominal price. 


a 


In this column in October you ad- 
vised making posters from small 
pictures with the help of a re 
flectoscope. We find that when 
the sheets of paper are piled up 
to be set aside, rubbing soon blurs 
the pictures by spreading the pen- 
cil marks. How can this be pre- 
vented? 

One way of preserving your 
posters would be to flow a thin 
coat of clear shellac over the sur- 
face. If you are using relatively 
thin paper, it might be advisable 
to make a rack to hold the sheets 
so that they will be kept flat and 
will not wrinkle and cause the 
shellac to crack and peel. Sheets 
of transparent cellulose paper 0- 
serted between each two posters, 
or clipped on them to cover the 
surface of each, would also pro- 
tect them satisfactorily. 
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Ethical Culture 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Teacher ey Severin nts, 
c 


ents 
ool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Stevens je this department. Address 


thE INSTRU 


TOR, Editorial Department, 
areply by mail, 





I wish to present social studies 
to my second grade. What phases 
would be suited to this age group, 
and in what manner would you 
suggest presenting it? 


With this age group, you should 
by all means start with the chil- 
dren’s environment. Take up per- 
haps one of the following themes: 
The Post Office, Our Milk Supply, 
The Market, or Farm Life. List 
a number of desirable activities, 
and look up pictures and some 
simple reading material. Plan a 
trip that your group could take. 

Begin your work with a discus- 
sion. Find out what the children 
already know about the subject 
chosen, and what they would like 
to find out. Make their state- 
ments or questions into reading 
charts. Then let them look in 
books for the answers to the ques- 
tions, or secure firsthand informa- 
tion through trips. Children can 
sometimes get desired facts at 
home. Art work, block building, 
and dramatic play often develop 
from such social-studies units. 

Consult The Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades, by Grace E. 
Storm (Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago; $2.50), for help in working 
out topics in community life. 


. 


I teach in a rural school of 
twenty-one pupils, ranging from 
the third through the eighth 
grade. I am to teach a unit, and 
prepare an exhibit, on clothing 
materials, I can find very little 
for the children to read, and I 
would greatly appreciate any sug- 
gestions and references that you 
can give me. 


This topic may be treated in 
Vatious ways. One way would be 
to study the history of clothing 
material, 

Begin with leather from skins; 
grass clothing; and beaten-bark 

» Worn in the Orient. 

Then take up felt and felted 
material. You can make felt by 
Wetting wool fibers thoroughly, 
and then matting them quickly. 
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our letters to her in care oi 
ansville, N.Y. If you desire 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


When pressed and dried, the felt- 
ed material can be used to make a 
doll’s hat. 

Next take up woven materials 
—silk and wool from animals, 
cotton and linen from plants. Let 
the children collect samples of all 
four. A good book for reference 
is Four Wonders—Cotton, Wool, 
Linen, Silk; by E. E. Shillig (Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago; $.72). 
For older pupils and yourself con- 
sult Cotton and Other Useful 
Fibers, by Nellie B. Allen (Ginn 
& Co., Boston; $.96). Both the 
books have good illustrations. 

Next take up ways of applying 
color and pattern. First comes 
weaving. Take woven cloth apart 
and study it. Make cardboard 
looms and weave cloth in patterns. 
Take up dyeing also. Tie-dyeing 
is the simplest form, but older 
pupils enjoy cutting a block-print 
pattern on a piece of linoleum and 
stamping a design in color on 
plain cloth. 

Another plan is to make a wool 
chart. Call it “From Wool to 
Cloth.” Put on the chart a piece 
of pelt, unwashed wool, washed 
wool, woolen thread, and pieces 
of woolen cloth. Do the same for 
the other fibers. 

Take up the making of rayon 
from wood. Allen’s book (men- 
tioned above) discusses this topic. 
Learn the processes involved in 
making rayon. 

You can get many other sug- 
gestions on textiles from Indus- 
trial Arts for Elementary Schools, 
by Frederick G. Bonser and Lois 
C. Mossman (The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $2.40). This is not 
so much an informational book as 
one full of suggestions for activi- 
ties. You will find it an excellent 
book to have for your professional 
library. Consult also Our Cloth- 
ing, in “Our Everyday Needs” 
series, by Josephine Worthington 
and Catherine Matthews Frank 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.96). 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? If so, 
fTHE 


write Mr. Blough, in care o 
Dansville, N. 
mail if you will enclose a stamp: 


I have a group of retarded boys 
with about fourth-grade reading 
ability who do well in the crafts 
and are particularly interested 
in constructing articles associated 
with science units. Where can I 
find directions for constructing 
a simple telegraph set? Where 
can I get books that give direc- 
tions for the construction of vari- 
ous kinds of science apparatus? 


The Book of Electricity, by 
Bertha M. Parker (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; $1.20), 
will give all the information you 
need in regard to the telegraph set. 

Any of the following references 
will be helpful in your work. 

Boys’ Home Book of Science 
and Construction, by Alfred P. 
Morgan (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co., New York; $2.50). 

Electro-Craft in Theory and 
Practice, by Leon H. Baxter 
(Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee; $1.50). 

Handicraft for Boys, by A. 
Frederick Collins (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York; 
$2.00). 

Make It Yourself (Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Chicago; $3.00). 


e 


I want to give a science assembly 
program on uses and conservation 
of animals, stressing kindness to 
animals, Can you suggest any 
plays suitable for the fifth grade? 
Where can masks of animals be 
purchased? 


An assembly program is usually 
most effective if it is the out- 
growth of work which pupils 
have been engaged in. A program 
such as you mention should be 
arranged as the result of the study 
and experience of your pupils. It 
may consist of (1) some of the 
pupils bringing their animal pets 
to school and describing their 
methods of caring for the ani- 
mals; (2) showing pictures or 
slides that illustrate the different 
uses of animals; (3) exhibits of 
charts that indicate the foods of 
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animals which help man, i.e., 
birds, snakes, and so on; (4) short 
talks by the pupils on various ap- 
propriate subjects. 

If you wish to have a play, the . 
pupils can write one of their own 
or dramatize a story that illus- 
trates kindness to animals. In 
any event the program should not 
be sentimental. The advisability 
of humanizing animals is to be 
seriously questioned. If you are 
dramatizing a story for language 
purposes, the situation is quite 
different from a science assembly. 

I do not know of any fifth- 
grade play on kindness to animals 
that I would recommend. I pre- 
sume that a costume house would 
sell animal masks, but I would 
not favor using them in a science 
program in an assembly. 


. 


I have a class of seventh-grade 
boys who like laboratory work 
and are anxious for more experi- 
ments. Can you recommend an 
inexpensive book or workbook 
containing suitable experiments? 


Does your library contain other 
general science books than the 
ones you are using? They fre- 
quently provide very useful ex- 
periments. Most of the leading 
book companies publish general 
science and biology texts which 
would be valuable additions to 
your science references. Perhaps 
your state course of study, if there 
is one, will supply other experi- 
ments which will be suitable for 
your use. 

The following books contain 
descriptions of experiments on 
various subjects. 

Easy Experiments in Elemen- 
tary Science, by Herbert McKay 
(Oxford University Press, New 
York; $.50). 

Prove It Yourself, by Bertha F. 
Gordon (F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $1.50). 

Science Experiments with 
Home Equipment, by C. J. Lynde 
(Intermediate Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton; $1.25). 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art wooching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTO 


, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How can I make my children en- 
thusiastic about art? Another 
third-grade teacher has many 
beautiful pictures made by the 
children. She hangs them up in 


- her room. Our room looks so 


uninteresting because the pictures 
I get from my children are too 
poor to put up. 


Put up the two best pictures. 
Discuss the qualities that make 
them best. The next day hang 
two more, and so on, until many 
have been hung. The work will 
improve as the children gain con- 
fidence, and learn what qualities 
make a good picture. 


7 


Can you suggest several ways of 
helping children to become more 
observing of people and to draw 
them as they really look? 


Children in the lower grades 
often draw no necks on their 
figures. By the third grade they 
should learn to draw necks. Tell 
them to look at one another and 
notice that all people have necks. 
Then sketch on the blackboard a 
circle for a head and two lines for 
a neck and shoulders. 

Children usually draw eyes far 
up on the forehead. Let them 
measure with a string to deter- 
mine that eyes are nearly halfway 
down the face. Let them draw 
a head on paper 9” x 12”, then 
fold it crosswise through the cen- 
ter, and draw eyes on the crease. 

The teacher should demonstrate 
such points at the blackboard. 


« 


Should I exhibit the work of all 
the children, or only the better 
work? Can you give me some 
ideas about exhibiting? 

Too many exhibits have been 
made to show off children’s work 
to adults or to promote the stand- 
ing of some teacher who is am- 
bitious to get a better position. 
Often the art displayed in these 
exhibits is not honest work. It 
has been oversupervised by teach- 
ers with talent, or the results have 
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been made to look like the work 
popular at the time. This does 
not help the children. 

Exhibits with over 50 per cent 
of the children represented at one 
time are a help and an incentive 
to the children. I do not believe 
that the poorest work should be 
exhibited. The child will feel de- 
pressed when he sees his poor work 
exhibited. He will work hard, 
however, to have his work dis- 
played. He develops standards 
from seeing exhibits. 

If a child is not represented in 
one exhibit, he will be in another 
one. Sometimes every child will 
do good work and all can be rep- 
resented in the exhibit. 


+ 
How can I help a child to model 


a horse? 


Roll a lump of clay into a 
shape like a ball, and lay it on the 
desk. Make a deep groove from 
one side to the other, by pressing 
the ball with the fingers. Turn 
the lump upside down, and you 
will have front and back legs, 
separated by the groove. Pull out 
the head and the tail, and contin- 
ue to shape the horse. Finally, 
separate into two legs the part 
that forms the front legs. Do the 
same with the part that forms the 
back legs. 


* 


Can you suggest a way to make 
my children more free in their 
painting of large pictures? They 
are very slow and want to draw 
everything so carefully that the 
results are very stiff. 


The best way to get free work 
is to show the children several 
things they can do. For a brick 
building, paint the bricks quick- 
ly by making irregular strokes 
with a large brush. For trees, 
spatter in the foliage very freely. 
Then draw a lake with reflections 
in it. The children will become 
inspired to work freely. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler =o 
ana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


woching readin 
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What books suggest the most use- 
ful reading activities? 

Two books which have been 
published this year are invaluable. 
The first is Improving Your Read- 
ing, by H. S. S. Wilkinson and 
B. D. Brown (Noble & Noble, 
New York; $1.00). It may be 
used by intermediate-grade. chil- 
dren, as well as by the teacher. 
The second is Reading Aids, by 
David H. Russell and others (Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; 
$.75). It is for teacher use. 


° 


Please suggest a program for a 
combined first and second grade. 
9:00—10:30—Reading (chart 
and supplementary activities). 
10:30—-11:00—Play and games. 
11:00—11:40—Literature activ- 
ities. 
11:40—12:00—Number work, 
if necessary. 
1:00—2:20—Unit activities. 
2:20—-3:00—Expression activi- 
ties (oral and written). 
3:00—3:30—Music and rhythm. 
The writer believes in having 
the same program for each group. 
However, in the expression period 
it would be well to compose a 
story for each group. Also, in the 
first period in the morning the 
second grade can do supplemen- 
tary activities while the first grade 
is reading, and vice versa. 


+ 


What are the titles of some books 
written for the adolescent who 
has a third- or fourth-grade vo- 
cabulary? 

A few of the classics have been 
recently rewritten in simple lan- 
guage. Some of the books writ- 
ten for adolescents have unusually 
easy vocabularies, and fill a defi- 
nite need in providing interesting 
material for retarded readers. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by 
S. L. Clemens (Noble & Noble, 
New York; school edition, $.75). 
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Bambi, by Felix Salten (Noble 
& Noble; school edition, $.75). 

Lorna Doone, by R. D. Black- 
more, adapted by Rachel Jordan 
and others (Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago; $1.00). 

New Narratives, by B. C. 
Williams’ (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York; $1.00). 

Seven Days at Sea, and Here 
and There and Home, “Fact and 
Story Series,” by Ruth Strang and 
others (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; $1.00 each). 

Six Great Stories, by Gertrude 
Moderow and others, eds. (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago; $1.20). 

Some books which the pupil 
may use to help his reading are: 

Flying the Printways, by Carol 
Hovious (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston; $1.40). 

Following Printed Trails, by 
Carol Hovious (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston; $1.32). 

Improving Your Reading, by 
H. S. §S. Wilkinson and B. D. 
Brown (Noble & Noble, New 
York; $1.00). 

Roads to Reading, by Reba G. 


Mack and others (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York; $.96). 
4 


Shall I have a reading period in 
the fifth grade? 

The writer does not feel that 
a reading period is necessary after 
the second grade, except for chil- 
dren who are having difficulty. 
These children should read nearly 
all the time. 

If the child in the primary 
grades has developed a basic sight 
vocabulary and has the ability to 
analyze new words, then all: he 
needs in the intermediate and up- 
per grades is to develop the appro- 
priate work habits. He needs to 
be able to find information, t0 
skim, to evaluate, to summarize, 
and then to check his conclusions. 
These work habits should be de- 
veloped when they are needed in 
connection with his content activ- 
ities and not in a reading period. 
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<— 12% 
MILK SOLIDS 





A 


88% 


WATER 


* BECAUSE of ozr high regard for the 


food value of milk, we are proud that Baby Ruth 





compares so favorably with it. 


Milk, “man’s first food,” is almost the perfect nutrient, con- 
taining all the elements the body needs. It lacks sufficient 
carbohydrates, however, which explains why simple sugars 
are added to milk for new-born babies. 

The chart to the right, based on laboratory analysis, 
compares Baby Ruth Candy with milk, element for element. 


Is it any wonder that so many mothers demand Baby 





Ruth for their children—and themselves? Baby Ruth is 





es 


40.0% 55.5% 20.0% 23.2% 25.0% 12.1% 5.0% 2.1% 
the sugar your body uses directly for energy. CARBOHYDRATES FATS PROTEINS FOOD MINERALS 


fine, pure candy, but it’s also a real food—rich in Dextrose, 


Remember: 


THE SUGAR YOUR BODY 
Ba by Ruth IS RICH IN Dextrose USES DIRECTLY FOR ENERGY 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, OTTO SCHNERING, President 


Also makers of BUTTERFINGER...JOLLY JACK...KOKONUT ROLL 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you please suggest some ac- 
tivities that might be carried on 
in an arithmetic club? 


I suggest that you take your 
cue from reports of activities of 
high-school mathematics clubs be- 
cause the literature on arithmetic 
clubs seems to be very meager. 

Among the types of activity 
that might be adopted with profit 
are exhibits, contests, plays, and 
programs in which interesting 
topics are reported and discussed. 
The following are examples of 
topics: The Chinese Abacus, The 
Modern Adding Machine, and 
Multiplication 500 Years Ago. 

If you wish to read further, 
you will find a good bibliography 
on pp. 85-86 in The Technique of 
Teaching Secondary-School Math- 
ematics, by E. R. Breslich (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago; 
$2.00). 


e 


How would you teach arithmetic 
in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades, when all four 
grades are in the same room and 
there is a different text for each 
grade? 


The schedule for a room like 
yours in a two-room school might 
well be arranged by using a gen- 
eral principle sometimes recom- 
mended for the one-room rural 
school. This principle involves 
the recognition of the importance 
of supervised study. By super- 
vised study is meant a procedure 
in which the teacher devotes a 
considerable portion of the class 
period to inspecting individual 
pupils at work, inquiring into 
their special difficulties, and giving 
appropriate remedial suggestions. 

Let us assume that you have 
a total of thirty minutes for 
fourth- and fifth-grade arithme- 
tic. You could devote the first 
ten or fifteen minutes of the pe- 
riod to study supervision in both 
groups, and the rest of the period 
to the so-called recitation, de- 
voting it to one grade one day 
and the other the next. The same 
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Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


plan can be followed for the sixth 
and seventh grades. I think you 
will often find that you can do 
more for the pupils by using the 
whole period in study supervision. 


Sd 


Have you any information on 
arithmetic tests suitable for use 
in a county contest? 


The computation and arithmet- 
ical-reasoning tests in the battery 


known as the Modern School 
Achievement Tests (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York; 
Complete Battery, $7.55 per 
100), or two similar tests in the 
New Stanford Achievement Test 
battery (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.; Pri- 
mary Examination, $1.10 per 
package; Advanced Examination, 
$2.00 per package) should serve 
your purpose. 


aa 


Could you suggest some basal 
arithmetic texts that are for all 
the elementary grades and are 
accompanied with answer keys 


and workbooks? 


Several series of basal arithmetic 
texts for all the elementary grades 
have been published. The follow- 
ing may be mentioned without re- 
flecting on others that could just 
as well be included. Workbooks 
are in process of preparation for 
the first and second series men- 
tioned, but there are none for the 
other two series. 

Child-Life Arithmetics, by 
Clifford Woody and others (Ly- 
ons & Carnahan, Chicago). 

Daily-Life Arithmetics, by 
G. T. Buswell and others (Ginn 
& Company, Boston). 

New Curriculum Arithmetics, 
by Leo J. Brueckner and others 
(John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia) . 

Study Arithmetics, by F. B. 
Knight and others (Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, Chicago). 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elemen Schools, 


State Department of Pu 


Madison, Wisconsin 


blic Instruction, 


on English usage and the teaching of English to be 
d rtm them to Miss E 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department. Dansville, N.Y. 


. in care of 


N If you wish to re- 





ceive a reply by mail, 


Will you please recommend an 
outline or form for book reviews 
for pupils of the third and fourth 
grades? 


I regret that I have no formal 
type of book report to suggest for 
your use. However, most report 
forms ask for title, author, and 
publisher of the book, plus some 
comment upon its outstanding 
characteristics. Such questions as 
the follawing may be asked: Did 
you like the book? Why? Which 
of the characters did you enjoy 
most? Why? Were you remind- 
ed of any other book which you 
had read? Which one? Do you 
recommend this book to your 
classmates? 

Personally, I prefer informal 
book discussions rather than a 
formal report. Children like to 
dramatize or pantomime a story. 
They like to read the most inter- 
esting parts, tell about a certain 
character, give sales talks, make 
a movie of the story, or do many 
other things. A variety in report- 
ing, discussion, or presentation 
helps to create an interest in the 
books, and offers fine motivation 
for good language expression. 


. 


How may better speech habits in 
all classes be developed? 


The following suggestions may 
help you to motivate better speech 
among your pupils. 

Floor talks on interesting top- 
ics, such as occupations or current 
events. 

Preparing articles for school 
papers or local newspapers. 

Forum discussions relating to 
school, community, or national 
problems. 

Dramatizing conversations be- 
tween characters from books. 

Character delineations. 

Small group conversations con- 
cerning books or magazine arti- 
cles. 

Planning and directing school 
activities, parties, and so on. 
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Comments upon radio addresses 
as to English used, quality of 
voice, and so on. Emphasize the 
value of good speech and good 
English in radio broadcasting. 

The radio is a vital factor in 
directing attention to the value 
of good speech and good English. 
A play broadcasting station may 
help to initiate the drive for bet- 
ter English. 

Try to find topics for discus- 
sion which are vitally interesting 
to children so that they will wish 
to talk fluently and with enthusi- 
asm. Then give the pupils the 
information or the experiences 
about which they are to talk. 
The subjects should be known in 
advance so that adequate prepara- 
tion may be made by each child. 

Give a pupil something he 
wishes to say, and an audience of 
people eager to listen; hold him 
responsible for informing or en- 
tertaining his audience; and he 
will make an effort to articulate, 
enunciate, and express himself 
effectively. 


+ 


Will you give suggestions for pro- 
grams for an English club in the 
seventh and eighth grades? 


It seems to me that any subject 
or topic in which the pupils are 
vitally interested would be suit- 
able for a club program. It may 
be dogs and dog stories; insects; 
plants; people of any particular 
section, country, or period; hu- 
morous poetry; hobbies; or cur- 
rent events. 

The pupils may produce a his- 
torical pageant of the locality; 
dramatize, explain, or make a re- 
port about some personal experi- 
ence; impersonate characters from 
books or history; report inter- 
views; discuss books, pictures, 
plays, or moving pictures; or tell 
about their hobbies. 

Most of the programs may have 
as a central theme any school 
subject or school and community 
project in which the pupils are 
really interested. 
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February's Birthday Cake 


(Continued from page 39) 


FIRST CANDLE— 

{am the candle of Truth; 

For Washington I'll shine. 
sECOND CANDLE— 

Jam the candle of Love, 

For good St. Valentine. 
THIRD CANDLF— 

[am the candle of Honesty; 

For Abraham Lincoln I'll beam. 
FOURTH CANDLE— 

[am the candle of Courage; 

For Charles Lindbergh I'll gleam. 
FIFTH CANDLE— 

[am the candle of Poetry, 

For Lowell and Longfellow. 
SIXTH CANDLE— 

[am the candle of Industry; 

For Edison I'll glow. 
cHi_p—Such a lovely 

cake, Month of February. 


birthday 
Now let 




























$ : 
f us sing a birthday song. | 
(All sing “February's Birthday 
Cake,” page 37.) 
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An Incident in Lincoln's Boyhood 


(Continued from page 44) 


JOHN (calling outside)—Here, 
Rover! Here, Rover! Oh, I want 
my old dog! Here, Rover! 

TOM LINCOLN (entering while 
talking, carrying bundles which be 
piles on the floor)—Come in, Ma. 
*Taint much, but here’s your home. 
(Mrs. Lincoln enters.) Here’s your 
new ma, Sarah. Give her a kiss. 
(He goes out.) 

saRAH (holding out her hand)— 
Howdy-do, ma’am. I hope you'll like 
to live here. We do. 

(Betsy and Tilda enter.) 

MRS. LINCOLN (faking Sarah's 
hand in her right hand and smooth- 
ing her hair with her left hand)—I 
know I shall, my dear. I’ve brought 
two girls and a boy for you to play 
with. Here’s Betsy, Tilda, and— 
where’s little John? 

(Betsy and Tilda Johnson each 
take hold of Sarah’s hands.) 

JOHN (entering, holding Abe by 
the hand)—Here I am, Mom, and 
here’s my big brother, Abe. Oh, 
Mom! Rover wouldn’t cross the 
creek through the cold water and 
Abe waded across and carried him 
over for me! 

MRS. LINCOLN—Thank you, Abe. 
(Holds out hand.) 

ABE—Howdy-do, ma’am. I wish 
things were nicer for you here, but 
if you'll tell me what you want 
chopped, or split, Pll do it for you 
in two shakes of a lamb’s tail. 

(Sarah, Betsy, and Tilda are chat- 
ting at one side.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—That’s fine, Abe. 
Help carry in the things now. Is 
there a stall to put the cow in? 

(Abe and John go out.) 

SARAH—A cow! Now we can 
have butter on our corn pone and 
milk to drink. It’s been a long time 
since our cow died. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Yes. You'll get 
as fat and rosy as Betsy and Tilda 
here on milk. 

SARAH—Well, I may get fat, but 
Abe never will. He’s been thin and 
bony since he was a baby. (Looks 
outdoors.) Here comes Nancy! 

NANCY (entering and bowing 
politely)—-Howdy, everybody! I 
came to tell you school will keep in 
our big east room next Monday on 
for three months. Can all the chil- 
dren come? You want to, don’t 
you, Sarah? (Takes hold of Sarah’s 
hand and swings it bashfully. Sarah 
nods.) 

BETSY AND TILDA (jumping up and 
down)—I want to go! 

MRS. LINCOLN—Yes, the girls will 
come, and little John must start 
now. (Mr. Lincoln enters, carrying 
a chair which he puts down, and 
waves his wife to seat herself.) 
Tom, does Abe go to school? 

TOM LINCOLN—Waz-al, looks like 
I need him pretty bad. A power of 
work piled up here. Stable needs 
coverin. Fences need mendin’. 

ABE (standing in doorway)—I 
can work hard after school and Sat- 
urdays, Pop. I'd like mighty well to 
go to school one more winter before 
I get too big. 

MRS. LINCOLN—Let’s manage for 
Abe to go too, Tom. (He nods.) 
What’s the teacher’s name, Nancy? 

(Tom Lincoln goes out.) 
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NANCY—Mr. Andy Crawford | 
He’s powerful smart, and he teaches 
the scholars manners, too. 

aBE—John and I are going to ger 
enough coonskins to pay for oy, 
schooling and maybe for the rest of 
you if we can. That right, John? 

(John nods, and runs out.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Nancy, tell the 
teacher to come over here to stay ; 
spell as soon as he chooses. Jy 
brought some feather beds and he 
shall sleep on one. 

NANCY—Thank you. I will tej 
him, Mrs. Lincoln. I must go over 
to the Gentrys’ to tell Allen and Jim, 
Good-by. (Goes out.) 

BETSY—Do you know how to read, 
Abe? (Picks up three or four book; 
which have been carried in, and qr. 
ranges them with the others on the 
mantel. ) 

ABE (walking up to look at the 
titles) —I read when I can borrow ; 
book. Here’s one I'd like to read! 
Robinson Crusoe. Tl take care to 
keep it clean. 

MRS. LINCOLN—AIl right, Abe. 
Put it with your things to have it 
handy after supper. 

ABE—Thanky, ma’am. 

JOHN (running in)—Oh, Mom! 
A boy went by the road. He threw 
a clod of dirt at me. Will he be at 
school, too? 

ABE—That sounds like one of Bill 
Grigsby’s tricks. Yes, he'll be at 
school, but Ill be there, too, and 
tend to him if he hits you. 

(John slips his hand in Abe’s and 
looks at him affectionately.) 

TIDa—Mom. Have you forgot 
to give the presents we brought? 

MRS. LINCOLN—Land sakes, Tilda. 
I have. Bring me the two boxes. 
Here, Sarah. (Hands her a box.) 
And this is your present, Abe. | 
couldn't tell as well what you would 
like as I could about Sarah’s gift, 
but I know all boys like something 


to eat. (Hands Abe a box.) 
SARAH AND ABE—Thank you, 
ma’am. 


(Sarah takes out and holds up « 
“store” doll. Betsy and Tilda begin 
to talk with her at one side.) 

aBE—I don’t know, I just can't 
remember if I ever had a present be- 
fore. It’s mighty nice of you to 
think of both of us. (He opens the 
box and shows six cookies in it.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—They are made 
from maple sugar with persimmons 
and walnuts. I brought ‘em for you 
especially, clear from old Kaintuck. 

ABE (offering box to Mrs. Lincoln, 
then to the children, who each take 
one)—You are first, Mom—Sarah— 
Betsy—Tilda—John. (Abe takes 
and eats the last cookie.) Um! 
They’re good. Now, John, we'd bet- 





ter get to work. 

MRS. LINCOLN—I'm glad you like 
John, Abe. He needs a brother t 
take his part. Every mean big boy 
kicks and knocks him around. 

ABE—Not now he doesn’t, or he'll 
find a scrimmage here. (Doubles 
fists.) And if he’s too big for me, 
John, you can help. While I black 
his eye, you kick him on the shins. 
Will you, old boy? 

JOHN (nodding solemnly, then 
pipes) —Yes, Abe. 
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— “DO YOU believe in fairies?” 

When Peter Pan made that pas- 
sionate appeal, great must have been 
the clapping of hands in Eire; for, 
veritably, here is the ancestral home 
of all fairies. A 1500-mile bus trip, 
completely encircling this enchant- 
ing isle, must convince even the 
most skeptical of this truth. 

Dublin was our starting point. 
Here in Trinity College, jealously 





Lillian Holtham 
Old castle on the Antrim Drive. 


guarded, is the Book of Kells, per- 
haps the most valuable book in the 
world today. About the year 600, 
in the city of Kells, an unknown 
monk copied and marvelously illu- 
minated the four Gospels. Students 
need a magnifying glass to catch all 
the beauty of line and color. 

As soon as we reached St. Kevin’s 
Shrine and the ruins of the seven 
churches at Glendalough, we were 
bewitched with the charm of Erin, 
its “lakes and gorgeous fells,” the 
latter often not wooded but 
blanketed with heather and gorse. 
Fuchsias climbed with the ivy into 
tall trees, and even peeked into up- 
stairs bedroom windows. Here too 
we saw, for the first time, the round 


Ireland—Ancestral Home of the Fairies 


LILLIAN HOLTHAM 


Principal, Warren School, Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


tower with its lowest opening twelve 
feet above the ground, used in early 
days as a place of refuge. 

Cork, I fear, was to us but a gate- 
way to Blarney Castle; but our en- 
thusiasm for kissing its magic stone 
waned somewhat as we reached the 
one hundred tenth worn stone step 
of the ivy-grown tower. Romance 
disappeared and fear crept in when 
we glanced down to the ground far 
below, but one after another we 
had our feet held and—yes, “We've 
done it!” “And now,” says the guide, 
“tis the gift of eloquence yell be 
having.” 

The approach to _ Killarney 
through Windy Gap beggars descrip- 
tion. Up the mountainside we 
climbed, seeing below us lake after 
lake, then lightly slipped down until 
we were in a valley. Here we 
caught an occasional glimpse of a 
whitewashed cottage with daisies 
growing in its thatch, thin blue 
peat smoke leisurely erawling out of 
its chimney and, of course, near by 
the ubiquitous donkey. We rode on 
a brake through a sun-glinted avenue 
of trees with a carpet of roses of 
Sharon, yellow as gold, on either side 
of the road. In Killarney grow tall 
palms, harebells, arum lilies and 
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other tropical plants, found no- 
where else in Ireland. Indeed the 
leprechauns must love Killarney. As 
we rode along its lakes, trailing our 
fingers in its much-sung water, and 
afterward as we ate our picnic 
luncheon on its wooded shore, we 
half-thought that we saw strange 
little figures hiding among the trees. 

We almost missed riding in a 
jaunting car, but along came Thomas 
O’Donaghue. We asked him just to 
drive us as far as the hotel so that we 
might say we had had this experience, 
and we would give him our last Irish 
sixpence. “Get in,” said Thomas, 
“and I'll show ye the town.” We 
demurred, that was too much; we 
had only sixpence. “Get in, get in, 
will ye get in?” and we did. Around 
the town we jaunted, hair and skirts 
flying in the wind, a real “joy ride” 
—and, to make it perfect, we found 
a shilling to add to the sixpence. We 
had had our ride in a jaunting car 
and Thomas was made happy by an 
unexpected one and six. 

Even before the discovery of our 
own country, Galway was a thriving 
port. Much trade was carried on 
with Spain. When the glad tidings 
of Columbus’ discovery of the New 
Land were announced, the bell, still 


here in St. Nicholas’ Church, spread 
the good news. 

Outside of Galway, dubbed by 
Cromwell “the City of the Tribes” 
because of its fourteen aristocratic 
Anglo-Norman families, is the Clad- 
dagh, where the fisherfolk live. 
Their tiny thatched houses, built 
most irregularly, are fast giving way 
to modern but less interesting homes. 

When we had left Galway behind, 
we began to see innumerable heaps of 
peat bricks which must dry for three 
months before they could be burned. 
As we drove along a winding road, 
fuchsia hedged, with purple-tinted 
mountains beckoning us on through 
Connemara—that haunting country 
with its hundreds of lakes, Twelve 
Pins, and rock-strewn fields—the 
source of the rich Celtic literature 
of Yeats and Synge was made clear. 
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Our visit to the Giant’s Causeway. 


On each side, mile after mile, 
mountains hemmed us in. Soon after 
leaving Killary Bay, that magnifi- 
cent Connemara fjord, there came 
into view Croagh Patrick where the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of Your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics; looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group. 

The programs, illustrated above, are at- 
tractively printed four page folders that list 
the topics selected for each monthly meet- 
ing. They are available in sufficient num- 
bers to distribute to the entire membership. 
Just send for them today and your group 
will be assured of a well planned, authori- 
tative and interesting course of study from 
September 1938 through June 1939. 


Wise Ways With 
Young Children 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the pre-school years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Parents And 
The School Age Child 

HILDREN never stand still, physically, 
Each year 


the school age child faces new experiences, 


mentally or emotionally. 


new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. 


and enlarged environment. 


It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 
wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 
subscriptions at a special half price 
In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 


offer in groups of ten or more. 


bring more than 30 helpful features on the 
everyday problems of child care and train- 
ing. 


—_—— ee oe = MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =o 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


) 





IN-2-39 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
subscription rates. 
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The Constitution Comes to Life 


(Continued from page 40) 


SECOND AMENDMENT—I grant to 
states the right to have a militia. 

THIRD AMENDMENT—I demand 
that no one shall be forced to make 
room for soldiers in his home. 

FOURTH AMENDMENT—I explain 


that nobody should be searched or 


arrested unless there is suspicion 
against him. 
FIFTH AMENDMENT—I promise 


that no one will be punished with- 
out a trial by jury. I also promise 
that the government will pay for 
any private property that is taken 
for public use. 

SIXTH AMENDMENT—I _ explain 
that anyone accused of a crime has 
the rights of a trial by jury, of a 
lawyer to defend him, and of taking 
his witnesses to court. 

SEVENTH AMENDMENT—I state 
that the right of trial by jury will 
pertain also when there is a disagree- 
ment about twenty dollars or more. 

EIGHTH AMENDMENT—I forbid 
the laying of bail that is too high, 
and the giving of punishment that is 
too great for the crime committed. 

NINTH AMENDMENT—I reserve 
for the people many rights that are 
not mentioned in this Constitution. 

TENTH AMENDMENT—I provide 
that any powers which are not re- 
served for the United States, and not 
forbidden to the states, belong to the 
states and to the people. 

COLUMBIA—The Eleventh Amend- 
ment went into effect in 1798. 

ELEVENTH AMENDMENT (entfer- 
ing)—I state that the power of the 
courts of the United States does not 
extend to suits started against state 
governments. 

COLUMBIA—The Twelfth Amend- 
ment was adopted in 1804. 

TWELFTH AMENDMENT (enfer- 
ing)—I explain how the president 
and vice president are to be elected: 
The electors will vote for one person 
for president, and for another person 
for vice-president. In order to be 
elected, the president and the vice- 
president must be the choice of a 
majority of the electors. 

(A voice off stage is heard sing- 
ing “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” ) 

COLUMBIA—Amendment Thirteen 
was put into effect in 1865, after the 
Civil War that lasted four years. 
It stopped a very unfair practice in 
the southern part of our country. 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT (en- 
tering)—I am the amendment that 
ended slavery. I provide that no 
one can be forced to work, except as 
a punishment for a crime. 

COLUMBIA—The Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments are called the 
reconstruction amendments because 
they were passed to solve prob- 
lems that came up after the Civil 
War, when our country had to be 
reunited, or reconstructed. 

(Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments enter.) 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT—I am 
the longest amendment of the Con- 
stitution. My first section explains 
who is a citizen. It says that any- 
one born or naturalized in the United 
States is a citizen of the United 
States, and of the state in which he 
lives. In section two, I say that if 
any state denies some of its citizens 


the right to vote, that state’s rep. 
resentation in Congress is to be re. 
duced. 

My third section states that if any 
citizen who has sworn to support the 
Constitution revolts against the 
government, or helps any state o 
country to fight against the United 
States, he cannot hold any public 
office unless pardoned by a two. 
thirds vote of each house of Cop. 
gress. 

In section four, I promise that the 
United States will always pay ix 
debts, but that no state will be aj. 
lowed to pay back any money that 
has been borrowed to fight againg 
the United States. 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT—I (de. 
mand that no citizen be kept from 
voting because of his race, his color. 
or because he was once a slave. 

COLUMBIA—In 1913, the Sixteenth 
Amendment was passed. 

SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT—I give 
Congress the right to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes. 

COLUMBIA—The next amendment 
also went into effect in 1913. 

SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENT—It 
is I who provide that the United 
States senators be elected by the 
direct vote of the people. 

COLUMBIA—Next the Eighteenth 
Amendment tried to do something 
for the good of all the people. It 
was not successful, however, and it 
was repealed by the Twenty-first 
Amendment. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT—It js 
I who provided that it would bk 
against the law to make, sell, import, 
or export any intoxicating drinks. 

COLUMBIA—The next amendment 
is one of great interest to women 
citizens. It went into effect in the 
year 1920. 

NINETEENTH AMENDMENT—| pro- 
vide that women may vote. 

COLUMBIA—In 1933, the Twent- 
eth Amendment was passed. 

TWENTIETH AMENDMENT—I have 
changed the date of the beginning of 
the terms of the president and vice- 
president to noon on the twentieth 
of January. My second section 
states that Congress must meet 2 
noon on January third. 

COLUMBIA—In 1933, the Twenty- 
first Amendment was also ratified. 

TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT—! 
repealed the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Boy—Thank you, Columbia, for 
making our Constitution come t 
life. Now I realize why we hear 9 
much about it. 

COLUMBIA—Remember always, my 
boy, that our Constitution is 3 
precious thing. It is the lifeblood of 
our free country. Its one hundred 
and fifty years have only made it 
stronger. 

BoY—Long live the Constitution! 

AMENDMENTS—Long live _ the 
United States of America! 

(All sing “Columbia, the Gem 0 
the Ocean.” While singing th 
second stanza, the actors leave th 
stage.) 

EDITORIAL Note: All of the song 
used in this play are in Twice 55 Plu 
Community Songs, The New Brow 


Book, published by C. C. Birchard & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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On the shore of Lake Josephine 













Gate Exposition. 


Escorted Tours 1 


1 (Lf student, please state grade) 











This Year, Go To 


GLACIER PARK 


San Francisco Fair 


@ Rest up in the colorful Rockies of Glacier 
National Park. Then take in the Golden 


@ New adventures and new friends every 
day as you hike or ride horseback over 
scenic Glacier Park trails. See incomparable 
views from a mile-high motor road. Play 
golf. Swim. Take launch trips. Catch trout. 
Join gay 5o0’clock parties and supper dances 
at the picturesque mountain hotels. 

@ just around the corner from Glacier 
Park are the Pacific Northwest cities, 
Alaska and San Francisco’s Exposition. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 921, Great Northern Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about Great Northern Railway Vacations [J 





























Our breakfasts in Scotland and 
England were much like those on an 
lowa farm—oatmeal, toast, butter, 
jam, coffee (made with hot milk), 
bacon and eggs. When we left 
Scotland our hearts were full of ad- 
miration for our motherland and our 
suitcases were full of family tartans 
(plaids), woolen scarfs, sweaters, and 
tweeds, pictures and recipes. 

Sunday morning, before attending 
services in Westminster Abbey in 
London, we went to historic Petti- 
coat Lane, an open-air market. We 
were told that here we could buy 
“anything from a pin to a battle- 
ship.” Changing of the guards at 
Buckingham Palace lasted about an 
hour Monday morning. The red 
and black uniforms with bearskin 
caps were in keeping with the 
dignity and pride of the country. 

Neatness, cleanliness, and conser- 
vativeness were obvious in Holland 
and Germany. We marveled at the 
smoothness and ease with which 
bicycles glided down the Dutch 
streets, pedaled by wooden shoes. 
The rags and scrap paper were baled 
for further use. Odds and ends of 
wood down to one-fourth inch in 
diameter, and perhaps twelve inches 
long, were piled in sheds for fuel. 
The rose garden of the former Kaiser 
at Doorn, Holland, was typical of 
the neat, well-kept gardens that we 
saw throughout northern Europe. 

In the Black Forest of Germany, 
we watched the people sing and 
dance to their native music in festive 
costume. Along the winding roads 
were piles of lumber, some of them 
fifty feet long. Logs floated down 


Six Iowans See Eight Countries 


(Continued from page 61) 


certain mountain streams. We saw 
many groups of boys hiking in khaki 
outfits, with packs on their shoulders. 

Germany boasts of her grape 
harvest. All the side hills, no mat- 
ter how steep, are staked for grapes 
that grow on vines from two to 
three feet high. They were espe- 
cially noticeable along the Rhine, 
where Rheinstein, the Mouse Tower, 
and other famous castles either sil- 
houette themselves against the sky- 
line or melt into the hillsides. 

The beauty of the Swiss Alps, to 
us, surpassed even the beauty of the 
Black Forest or the Amalfi Drive. 


The four home-economics teachers 
and we two art teachers reveled in 
new ideas for our classes after see- 
ing the handcraft of the mountain 
people. Chip carving, wood carving, 
embroidery, handmade lace, hand- 
woven linen, block printing, foreign 
menus, and ball watches were among 
the prizes in our heavily packed suit- 
cases to use for illustrative material. 

Many of our trains in Switzerland 
were electric. Indeed, Swiss water- 
power furnishes electricity even for 
France and Germany. 

After we had spent ten minutes in 
the Saint-Gotthard Tunnel, we came 





Jean W. Currens 


Monte Carlo, Monaco, is a famous resort on the Mediterranean, 
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out with our eyes blinded and our 
ears popping to find a definitely 
Italian influence. The people spoke 
Italian, they did much bargaining in 
the shops, there were fewer bicycles, 
and the vegetation was more tropical. 

As we went farther south, we 
wore less clothing and spent more 
time resting, hunting iced drinks 
that weren’t and trying to grasp the 
rare beauty of the vegetation and 
architecture, and of the blue Medi- 
terranean. In Milan we had only 
two hours to see “The Last Supper” 
and the famous Cathedral. Other 
cathedrals may be larger, older, or 
more famous, but my favorite is 
still the lacy one of Milan. 

The Venetian taxi from the sta- 
tion was a gondola. In the evening 
we went for a long gondola ride 
down the Grand Canal and many 
minor canals, meeting other water 
taxis, and passing houseboats an- 
chored for dancing. The next 
morning we took the same romantic 
little boats to go shopping for Vene- 
tian glass, leather, and lace. Oh, for 
a gondola in Iowa! 

In Florence we shopped in the 
Ponte Vecchio and Florentine mosaic 
shop where the shop doors were si!k 
cords or heavy dark material. In our 
hotel the beds were draped with 
mosquito netting. 

From Naples we took side trips to 
Pompeii, Sorrento, Vesuvius, and 
Capri. In Pompeii we walked on 
the ancient Appian Way, stood by 
tubs eight feet wide and fifteen feet 
long used for hot, cold, or sweat 
baths, and viewed petrified bread, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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utensils, and glassware. At a mon- see twenty-seven square miles of 
astery one noon we feasted on fresh Paris. The Seine, the Louvre, th 
peaches, oranges, figs, and almonds, Egyptian Obelisk, Notre Dame, th 
with “yard long” spaghetti. Opera, the Arch of Triumph ang 
In Rome we visited St. Peter’s Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, ang 
Church, Vatican City, the Church many other landmarks were Pointed 
of St. John Lateran, Caesar’s home in out. We took a drive out to Ver. 
ruins, and the Colosseum. In a side _ sailles. On the way we saw Malm. 
5, trip out of Rome on the Appian Way son, the home of Josephine befor 
ed we saw one of the ancient catacombs. she was married to Napoleon and 
En route to Genoa we caught a after he divorced her. 
glimpse of the Leaning Tower of Still in a hurry (despite the good 
Pisa in the city of Pisa. Near the advice given us by the old Scottish 
red-roofed farmhouses peasants were gentleman), we boarded a stream. 
j threshing their oats with low steam lined train for our port of embark. 
Se engines. tion, Cherbourg, traveling to it at 
* Along the Italian, Monacan, and _ speed of from ninety to one hundred 


























a, French Rivieras the tropical vegeta- miles an hour. 
aL tion, beaches, casinos, and balmy After a quict week on the Atlan. 
\ Zz } ———— evenings were precious because of tic and two delightful days in New 
; ‘ ee their loveliness and because we were York City, we arrived at our low, 
Te WF) Oe nearing the end of our itinerary. home, satisfied that we had spent the 
— f Do Paris in four days! How summer advantageously, and filled 
: \ a could it be done? We took elevators with. thrilling memories of Europe 
‘ Ay to a landing near the top of the as we had seen it on a hurried but 
. ey Eiffel Tower from which we could wonderful trip. 





SCENERY WAV. 


NOTE: Alaska’s smooth, mountain-sheltered seas 


Ireland— Ancestral Home of the Fairies 


(Continued from page 69) 


distinguish an Alaska cruise from almost any other 
sea voyage in the world by providing scenery -as-you- 
sail. In Alaska ocean steamers cruise mountain canyons. 


ILE-ON-MILE Alaska’s magic is spread before you . . . 

skyscraping, snow-covered mountains towering sheer from 
the water’s edge; blue glaciers, shimmering beneath Alaska’s warm 
May-through-September sun, thundering down to meet the sea; 
silent, sunlit fjords; bustling, modern towns whose streets still speak 
of the past when Russians ruled and sourdoughs stampeded for gold; 
brightly-colored, weirdly carved totem poles .. . wonder upon 
wonder, ever changing, never-ceasing. After scenery from a deck chair 
comes scenery from the windows of The Alaska Railroad train, as 


you travel inland to Matanuska Valley, Mt. McKinley National Park 


good Saint fasted for forty days and 
nights, and here he stood when he 
banished all the snakes from Ireland. 
Last July, thirty thousand pilgrims 
wended their way to this shrine to 
attend the annual service held there. 

Bundoran, a delightful summer re- 
sort, is famous for its black cliffs. 
As we walked along them one eve- 
ning, we saw young folks from the 
town dancing upon a small cement 
platform high above the sea. They 
lilted gaily to the accompaniment of 
a harmonica. This outdoor dancing 
is a happy, wholesome sort of pas- 
time which is practiced throughout 


and made a wish. Mine was that we 
would get back safely to the hotel! 
It was granted, and much more; 
for that evening as we sat in the 
garden, high above the Causeway, 
with the ocean a faint shimmer in 
the distance, and watched the chang- 
ing colors of a glorious sunset, we 
were aroused from our reveries by a 
veritable chorus of birdsong. We 
turned to sce birds literally covering 
the ridgepole of the hotel and fairly 
singing their little hearts out. 
What housekeeper has not yearned 
to go to Belfast with a pocketful of 
money so that she might purchase 


enough linen to last a lifetime—and 
maybe she would get it at a bargain! 
Belfast is a busy, thriving-looking 
city, with a magnificent new Parlia- 
ment Building from which one has 
a long view of beauty spots, as in our 
own Washington. 

The Antrim Drive with its hair- 
pin turns, the glorious ocean, the 
“Mountains of Mourne, that come 
down to the sea,” should be described 

After anticipating, all day long, in detail: each makes a story in itself. 
a sight of the Giant’s Causeway, we Our trip ended on the “Tara” 
were disappointed upon our arrival note. The day was dull—that was 
at the hotel to see nothing even fitting—as we trudged through the 
faintly resembling it. However, we fields to see the grassy mounds, the 
climbed into a horse-drawn trap and only evidence now of the glory which 
a young Irishman led the horse down was “Tara.” To be sure we can be 
such a rocky, steep road that we, thankful that once there were harps 
sitting where we could see the peril- and music and dancing in this very 


Ireland, we were told. 

Connemara is so unused to motors 
that the driver invariably stopped 
when he saw a horse approaching. 
The sheep struggled madly to escape 
into the fields but the placid donkey 
lying fast asleep in the road made no 
such haste when the driver disturbed 
his dreams. With surprising dignity 
he slowly stretched himself and dis- 


dainfully stalked off. 


and Fairbanks where giant gold dredges wrest riches from the earth. 


Come . . . start on your way to the land of the Midnight Sun! 
Your vacation begins the moment you board a modern, completely 
air-conditioned train to follow scenic routes to Seattle in the 
Evergreen Playground. There your one-class All-American steamer 
turns north to a unique and thrilling adventure in enchantment. Rail 





and all-inclusive steamer fares are surprisingly low, and a complete 
choice of cruises and cruise-tours is offered, with sailings several times 
weekly, from Seattle. 


This is truly a “western” year — plan your Alaska cruise so that, 
en route to or from Alaska, you may attend the N.E.A. Convention 
in San Francisco and see the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland literature and Good-Natured 


Alaska Map (latter free to teachers only) mail coupon to Alaska Steamship 
Company, Room 901, Pier Two, Seattle; and BOOK EARLY THROUGH 





ONE OF THE LINES LISTED BELOW. ous drop on the outer side and feel- spot, but we think that the wee folk J [inde 
SE ing the stumbles of the poor horse, who hover hereabouts may be a bit ring ca 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD THE MILWAUKEE ROAD clung to the trap with curled toes lonely and sad for the glory that 8 J hecages 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


and clutching fingers. 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 


When at last we were down, six- 


gone. We are happy to think of the : 
glory that is mow, when not only 








NON PACIFIC GREAT BORTHERN pence admitted us to a place where lords and ladies have pleasures but J yy.) 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP Comrany = we got our first real view of the even the humblest of young folk Dept. D-: 
__— thousands of stone columns, five, six, enjoy themselves. In our mind’s ¢y*, 1. 

ssa) Siaeers) ocean and even seven sided, packed closely we shall always see those boys and B /* Cary 
7 together to make the Causeway. Of girls of Bundoran dancing on theit Be vem 


platform, high up on the cliff, with 

the roar of the sea in their ears an _ 
the shine of the stars above them and 
the happiness of youth in theit Swaine. 


hearts. — 


course we sat in the Giant’s Chair, 
climbed over many rocks, saw the 
Organ Pipes and the huge Amphi- 
theater, drank water from _ the 
“Wishing Well” at a penny a glass 
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TEACHERS! 
OWN A 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 


on your own terms 





ACT NOW...A Free 


home trial will prove 





You can get more 
work done 


y You can get ahead faster 


You can have more time 
for yourself 


Ask your friends who own Royals— | 
they’ll tell you how good they are! 
The Royal Portable is scientifically 
designed for fast, comfortable action 
—with Touch Control, "Finger Com- 
fort Keys and a host of other office 
typewriter features. Handsometolook 
at—great to own! But see for your- 
self, see how much a Royal Portable 
will help you in your daily work. And 
here’s a point—Royals are easy to 
buy! You can own one on your own 
terms—take your choice—pay cash 
or in easy monthly terms with small 
carrying charge. 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


SEE IT... TRY IT 


Use the coupon below for full details. 


FREE ! 


Latest invention, simple, 

efficient. Shows you at a | 

glance how to type right! 
. 








ALSO 


Included at no extra cost 
shandsome, durable car- 
tying case quickly con- 
vertible into a piece of 
“gage you'll beproudof! 





SEND NO MONEY! CLIP! MAIL TODAY! 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. D-9, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can own on easy monthly terms— 
pratest model, factory-new Royal Portable—complete with 
Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart. 








a ___ Typewriter, 
- —. Tell me how much you will 
allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal Portable. 








The Law of Duty 


(Continued from page 9) 


@ THIS poster is the sixth in a 

series of posters which empha- 
size various aspects of character edu- 
cation. You will find it useful this 
month in connection with a study of 
famous people whose birthdays occur 
in February. The material in these 
posters has been taken from a $5000 
prize Children’s Code, written by 
William J. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College. It appeared in similar 
form in ten issues of Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans, during 1920. 


Just Like Lincoln 


(Continued from page 14) 


and gently moved Blacky away. 
When he was inside, he gave the kit- 
ten a gentle pat. 

Mother was working in the kitch- 
en. Bobby remembered that she had 
been working hard all day. 

“IT will set the table for you, 
Mother,” he offered. Mother looked 
so happy that Bobby felt happy, too. 

“Lincoln was thoughtful,” he re- 
membered as he took out plates and 
cups. “Lincoln was honest, kind, 
generous, and thoughtful; and if I 
try very, very hard every single day, 
I can be like him. I think Lincoln 
would be glad of that, so from now 
on I will try. It will be fun, too!” 

Then Bobby began to set the table, 


humming gladly to himself. 


“Washington and Lafayette 
at Mount Vernon, 1784” 


(Continued from page 19) 


Louis R. Mignot was born in South 
Carolina, in 1831, and died in Eng- 
land, in 1871. When studying at 
The Hague, he worked with the art- 
ist, Schelfhout. For many years he 
had a studio in New York City, but 
in 1861, he settled in London. His 
interest lay in landscape painting. 


A Test in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 16) 


Key 

1. Add 22. Add 

2. Subtract 23. Multiply 
3. Divide 24. Divide 
4. Multiply 25. Subtract 
5. Divide 26. Add 

6. Multiply 27. Divide 
7. Add 28. Multiply 
8. Subtract 29. Divide 
9. Subtract 30. Multiply 
10. Add 31. Divide 
11. Divide 32. Multiply 
12. Multiply 33. Subtract 
13. Subtract 34. Add 

14. Add 35. Subtract 
15. Multiply 36. Add 

16. Divide 37. Multiply 
17. Add 38. Divide 
18. Subtract 39. Add 

19. Divide 40. Divide 
20. Multiply 41. Multiply 
21. Subtract 42. Subtract 
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Sexwe DARI RICH 
(HOUOLATE DAIRY DRINK 
ror HHOOL LUNCH / 


DELICIOUS AND NOURISHING 








~ SCHOOL DIETITIANS, LUNCHROOM MANAGERS 
WRITE: 


“With Dari-Rich, Milk Consumption 
is Increased 50%” 


| DARL-RIC 


“Fortify” children’s lunch diet with a delicious food drink! Help “milk 
rebels” get the nutritive benefits of milk! Serve Dari-Rich Chocolate 
Flavored Drink every lunch hour! 

Dari-Rich is a real food drink. It’s nourishing as well as delicious: 
a real builder-upper. Dari-Rich is made with fresh milk, partially 
defatted and flavored with exquisite chocolate. It contains many 
of the same valuable food minerals and vitamins as regular milk. 


DARI-RICH PROVED WHOLESOME, REFRESHING! 


Because of its delicious taste, boys and girls prefer Dari- 
Rich. That’s proved by many letters from teachers every- 
where. Typical is this average day’s consumption in 
Chicago, Illinois High Schools: 10,858 bottles of 
Dari-Rich—only 5,572 bottles of regular milk. 
From the Chicago lunchroom supervisor's letter: 
“We find Dari-Rich is wholesome, nourishing and 
refreshing as well. Many children who won't 
drink milk take Dari-Rich eagerly.” 


ORDER FROM YOUR REGULAR 
DAIRY TODAY! 


Dari-Rich comes ready to serve—no 
mixing—serve hot or cold. Costs prac- 
tically the same as regular milk, in 
pints and half pints. 

Order Dari-Richforyour students 
today—from your regular dairy! 
If he cannot supply you, write 
us and we'll see that you get 
genuine Dari-Rich! 


TO TEACHERS 
...A VALUABLE 


MECHANICAL PENCIL 
MAIL COUPON NOW ! 


Absolutely free—to teachers, 
school lunch directors only! 
Beautiful Rite-Rite mechanical 
pencil with all the latest pat- 
ented features—finished in beau- 
tiful colors! 





















Ideal for all kinds of “paper 
work,”’ Comes complete with 
4-inch lead, pocket clip, replaceable 


eraser and patented “propel and repel”’ 
mechanism for lead. 

Your pupils can get a pencil, too — for 
only one Dari-Rich bottle cap and ten 
cents in silver. Mail orders to Dari-Rich, 
401 West Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Get your FREE pencil now! Fill out and 
mail coupon! 

Offer expires April 30, 1939. 





Please send me FREE a valuable Rite-Rite mechanical 
neil. (This offer good for teachers, lunch directors only. 
© obligation.) 


Seaeoeeoeoeeq 


Name 





School — - 





mm) City—__ a 
Grade or Position 


No. of pupils ——____________Initial wanted 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


DRINK 


eewwewerr nny ww wn ww we emer em emer ere Sea naaeaq 

Ti 

DARI - RICH ” FREE!: 
401 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To every woman who 


has ever talked about a trip 


around the world 


A world cruise on an American 
President Liner now can be made 
in 85 days—and for $876 First 
Class... with train transportation 


to California and home again 
from New York included! 


* 


Imagine the pattera of sunny days on a famed, 
informal President Liner’s friendly decks, sail- 
ing through the seven seas! 

Out of San Francisco’s Golden Gate, across 
the Pacific to Hawaii, Japan, China and the 
fascinating Philippines. Down the China Sea 
to Singapore. And from Penang, across the Sea 
of Bengal to Colombo, on the Island of 
Ceylon. 

To India’s Bombay. Through the Arabian 
Sea and the Red Sea to Suez, Port Said and 
Alexandria. Into the Mediterranean,to Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles. 

And finally, home across the south Atlantic 
to New York. 

Thus do the big, smooth-riding President 
Liners circumnavigate the globe. . . couching 
at seventeen storied ports in a dozen different, 
thrilling countries—showing you the world 
and both World’s Fairs for $876 First Class! 


Plan an 85 day trip—or add weeks 
as you please, Stopover anywhere 


A President Liner world cruise may begin in 
any month you choose. 


Singapore is only one of 17 
never-to-be-forgotten ports 











Pacifica—Queen of San Prancisco’s 
Pacific International Exposition 


Go by train to California, sail round the 
world to New York, and return home by rail 
—in only 85 days. (The all-water 26,000 mile 
trip by President Liner, from either California 
or New York, takes 104 days.) 

Or you may take up to two full years... 
stopover anywhere, visit ashore or make side- 
trips, continue on the next oranother of these 
regularly-scheduled, almost identical ships. 

Every President Liner has every stateroom 
outside, high amidship. Each has ample public 
rooms, and big play decks and an outdoor 
swimming pool. And each serves the same 
fine American food—to which are added the 
luxuries of every foreign port of call. 

But get ai the details! 


Go-as-you-please also to California, 
Hawaii, or the Orient 


Your nearest Travel Agent will be glad to tell 
you not only all about the celebrated President 
Liner world cruises, but also about other, 
shorter trips these same ships offer: 

Round America to both World’s Fairs—to New 
York by train, thence via Havana and the Panama 
Canal to California, and home again by rail—for 
as little as $304 First Class, rail fare included. 

To the Orient, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route—to Japan, China, the Philippines and return. 

Start where you choose, stopover anywhere 
—continue on another President Liner! 

See your Travel Agent at once. Or get de- 
tails from us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles; or 311 California 
Street, San Francisco. Offices also in other prin- 
cipal cities, 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Formerly Dollar Steamship Lines 


ROUND WORLD SERVICES 
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For Sheer Beauty— Hawaii 


(Continued from page 59) 


As I crossed the gangplank be- 
neath Aloha Tower, Ruth Loomis, 
a fellow passenger, introduced me to 
Cenie Hornung, dean of women at 
the University of Hawaii. To these 
two goes the credit for making me 
instantly feel that I was a part of 
this land described by Mark Twain 
as “the loveliest fleet of islands that 
lies anchored in any ocean.” 

If only I could make you see and 
feel the things I saw and felt as we 
drove toward Waikiki! The streets 
dripped blossoms—avenues of great 
golden shower trees which spent all 
their gold with never a thought of 
hoarding for the morrow. Royal 
poincianas were aflame with crimson. 
Yellow alamandas sprawled over 
every wall and shack. Australian 
ironwoods waved their light green 
needles in the trade winds. Eucalyp- 
tus leaves glistened in the sunlight. 
Huge monkeypod trees, massed with 
pink blossoms, threw shade across the 
roadways. Algaroba trees stretched 
their podded limbs high in the air. 
Tall green coconut palms dusted the 
skies, Can’t you see it, this island of 
Paradise? 

I stopped at the great white portals 
of our hotel. Long tables were filled 
with bowls of pineapple juice to 
quench the traveler’s thirst. Great 
vases held hibiscus of every hue and 
size. On the desk stood a bouquet 
of bird-of-paradise flowers. An urn 
contained massive stalks of torch 
ginger. Orchids, gardenias, carna- 
tions, and mauna loa seemed to be 
everywhere. 

One of the first things I did was 
to dash off for my bathing suit. I 
felt that I mustn’t miss a treasured 
second at Waikiki. I know I'll never 
swim anywhere again that I do not 
wish that I might be in those blue 
waters of the Pacific; that I might 
come winging over the great white 
crests in an outrigger canoe; that I 
might try again to ride a surfboard. 

Our second day we drove around 
the island of Oahu, passing beneath 
dozens of unfamiliar trees—bread- 
fruit, African tulips, Chinese and 
Indian banyans, hau and koa trees. 
Croton hedges bordered the roadside. 
Mexican creepers flung fragrance 
everywhere. The red volcanic soil 
seems to make every kind of tropical 
foliage grow to an enormous size. 

Nowhere is there a billboard. Can 
you imagine what that means to the 
tired eyes of a Mainlander? Perhaps 
some day a Ladies’ Outdoor Club 
will be organized at home, the mem- 
bers of which will, as they do here, 
boycott any industry which dares to 
mar Nature’s loveliness with adver- 
tising signs. 

Passing up Nuuanu Valley, | saw 
the Upside Down Falls. Of course 
the falls really don’t flow upside 
down since the law of gravitation 
works the world around; but just as 
the waters start to flow down the 
mountainside, a strong upward cur- 
rent of air catches them and blows 
them into spray. 

Above these falls there is a sight 
which many artists have tried to 
describe. Few if any have succeeded. 
It is the Pali, a spectacle of majesty, 
like a magnificent stage setting. 


* mainland. 


Checkered fields lie hundreds of fee, 
below the bold precipice. It js , 
scene so superb that one feels as if }, 
had come to the end of the worl 
and was looking out over the lay 
sheer edge. 

At Laie stands the tall whit 
Mormon Temple reminiscent of th 
Taj Mahal. Blue pools grouped two 
by two lead the eye upward. Th, 
Lost Tribes of Israel, some say, be. 
came the Polynesians, and here jg 
Hawaii they are gathering again 
meanwhile tilling Oahu sugar fields, 

Suddenly I found myself in th 
midst of pineapple fields. I hay 
seen pineapples grown in the Azores 
and Cuba but these pineapples wer 
something different! Every year the 
Hawaiians ship 10,000,000 cases to 
all parts of the world. This day 
pineapples were being picked, crated 
and carted to the great factor 
down in Honolulu. Pineapples t 
right of us, pineapples to left of us, 
in front and behind! I began to ap. 
preciate the meaning of those figures, 

Lower down the slopes the pine. 
apple fields suddenly ceased and the 
irrigated sugar land began. “Hawai 
produces a million tons of sugar an- 
nually,” explained the driver. As] 
rode, mile upon mile, through way- 
ing sugar cane, stopping at large 
sugar mills, I began to realize, too, 
the truth of that statement. These 
two products bring $100,000,000 to 
the Islands every year. 

I went to Schofield Barracks, to 
Pearl Harbor, to Luke Field. Every. 
one knows how these islands are 
fortified and how they guard the 
mainland. All the daily papers, 
everywhere, are filled with wars and 
rumors of war, so I'll leave com- 
ments on our defenses to the United 
States War Department. 

As I entered Honolulu upon my 
return, I glanced up Manoa Valley. 
There were three perfect rainbows, 
not merely one, completely arching 
the valley. Shoreward a large fleet 
of Japanese sampans were staunchly 
putting out to sea. In the morning 
they would all return, I hoped, over- 
flowing with those red and green 
variegated fish which lie so brazenly 
on the counters of the Fish Market 
awaiting early morning purchasers. 

On Saturday the China Clipper 
came in, winging its way down to 
Pearl Harbor, like one of those giant 
albatrosses which had followed our 
ship. Impatiently all the island 
visitors waited for the sorting of the 
mail, each hoping for news from the 
It’s glorious to know 
that those at home follow th 
wanderer in their thoughts. I could 
scarcely believe the speed with which 
mail travels by air. A letter post- 
marked in Buffalo at 3:00 P.M. 0 
August Sth was delivered to me # 
noon on August 7th. All hail © 
those fearless men of the clouds! 
With no fuss or fume, in the morr- 
ing they calmly took off for the next 
far station in the Pacific. No, brav- 
ery is not dead! 

In the afternoon Ruth Looms 
came and we went to swim at beau: 
tiful Kailua Beach. We drove home 
past Blow Hole which was spouting 

(Continued on page 79) 
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WORK 
FOR YOUR GOVERNMENT 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
aining and education. Big pay, short hours, 
ind pleasant work. Write immediately to 

lin Institute, Dept. G229, Rochester, N. Y., 
or free list of positions for teachers and full 
marticulars telling you how to qualify for them. 


Wedding wssessststin” 








including two sets of envelopes 

‘ 100 Script Lettering $3.50 
Pome Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 
ENGRAVING CO.,1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Three-Dimension 
Picture of Abraham 
Lincoln as a Storekeeper 


(Continued from page 32) 


The counter should be brown, and 
the floor a darker brown. A piece of 
paper the size of the floor, colored 
the same brown and with floor lines 
marked, may be pasted in the bot- 
tom of the box. All of the bases on 
the figures should be the same color 
as the floor, and lines of the boards 
of the floor should be drawn on all 
bases to follow the lines on the 
floor. 

Color the stove and the stovepipe 
black, but show orange through the 
slots in the doors. Color the articles 
on the shelves according to what 
those articles are. Leave the win- 
dowpanes white. 

The barrel in front of the counter 
could contain potatoes, and the box 
could hold turnips, beets, or onions. 
Color to suit the vegetables used. 
The box and the barrel should be 
sand color. 

The little boy has brown hair, and 
wears a blue suit. The girl who is 
holding his hand wears a yellow bon- 
net, a red dress, and a white apron. 
Both wear red and white striped 
stockings. 

The woman’s dress is blue-green, 
her apron white, and her bonnet yel- 
low with a ribbon to match her dress. 
The basket is yellow and the pack- 
ages are green and white. The girl 
with her has yellow hair, wears a 
pink dress, and carries a doll dressed 
in blue. 

The man wears a brown cap, a red 
shirt, and green trousers. The news- 
paper is white, the barrel sand color, 
and the dog yellow-brown. 

Cut out the figures, fold bases 
forward or backward as necessary, 
and arrange in the box as shown in 
the photograph. 


Tests on the Colonial 
Period in American 
History 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 
lke 4.m 7.j 10. g 13. i 
2h 5b 8 d Il n 14.1 
R&R Ge Re Me Uf 
II. 1. Colonization of America 
2. The New England Confedera- 
tion 
3. Mayflower Compact 
4. English supremacy in America 
§. Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
6. The French and Indian War 
7. English colonization of Amer- 
ica 
8. Defeat of New Netherlands 
III. 1. Columbus 
2. Virginia 
3. Spanish 
4. Maryland 
§. Mississippi River 
6. English 
7. The Oregon Trail 
8. Plymouth 
9. World War 
10. Champlain 
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NOW OFFER EVERY PUPIL 





VALUABLE | 
PENCIL SETS 








This is the famous Shi- 
nola Neatness Chart, 
used successfully by 
thousands of teachers 
totrain pupilsin habits 
of neatness. The daily 
check-up on personal 
appearance becomes a 
fascinating game for 
the children with this 
4-week record. Ap- 
proved by both prin- 
cipals and parents, this 
Chart is now made 
doubly valuable by the 
exciting offer describ- 
ed below. Read it! 

















g Make Neainess a Game! 
























GET YOUR 
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CHARTS and FULL 
DETAILS NOW... 


Mail coupon! 




















































































































FOR 
D 
CERTIFICATE —— 
wiTH EACH CHA 


: eta 

d new offer! Every pupil bis ame 
Bran . f r 
set = - re a Usually sold fo 
stampe 
















FREE CHARTS 















teacher tO ess Charts now +*° 


Neatn ; 
*CBSOLUTELY FREE! 
. 
: he United 
good only in * 
ao s "4 ret time. pre 
States, 


HECKER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shoe Polish Division, Dept. 1-239 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me_________Neatness Charts, and full 


information about Pencil Offer . . . FREE. 


Name. 


Address. 





City 





State. 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 


IN THOMASVILLE, N. C. 


IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 


Over 17,000 Volunteers 
Took Part in this Crusade 


4b - above figures for the Thomasville 
school children are certainly impres- 
sive, aren’t they? They are unusual. And 
yet they are only a small part of the re- 
sults from hundreds of clinical tests of 
Vicks Plan—in which 17,353 men, women, 
and children (including 7,031 school chil- 
dren) took part. The averaged results for 
all the tests in this modern crusade against 
colds were as follows: 
The number and duration of devel- 
oped colds, with all their discomforts, 
were drastically reduced by following 
Vicks Plan. 


Sickness from colds was cut more 
than half (50.88%). 


School absences due to colds were 
cut even more (57.86%)! 


These clinical tests of Vicks Plan were 
made during four separate winter periods 
—in homes, schools, and factories. Thirty- 
seven doctors were on the supervisory 
staff and they were assisted by more than 


5 to prevent = Whew 
aids fom ie Va sRO-NOL 


A “use it early- 
a ‘ 





IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds—which caused 
3512 days of absence. 





500 teachers, nurses, and other trained 
workers. 


A SIMPLE HOME GUIDE. As you prob- 
ably know, Vicks Plan is a practical guide 
that any mother can easily follow in her 
own home. . . as millions have proved for 
themselves. It emphasizes the importance 
of certain simple rules of health as the 
primary defense against colds. Also the 
prompt use, when needed, of two special- 
ized medications— Vicks Va-tro-nol and 
Vicks VapoRub—to relieve the symptoms 
of different types or stages of colds. 

When colds threaten—at the first warn- 
ing nasal irritation, sniffle or sneeze— 
Va-tro-nol is used to help prevent many of 
them from developing. When a cold does 
get by all precautions, its discomforts are 
relieved with VapoRub. 

Of course, Vicks Plan may do less for 
you than it did in the clinical tests. On the 
other hand, it may do even more! Cer- 
tainly its splendid record makes it well 
weuth trying in your own home. Every 
package of Va-tro-nol or VapoRub you 
buy includes the full directions for follow- 
ing Vicks Plan. 


/ M 
Lay and bac 





























FREE To STUDENTS 


ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Highly educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes from 
the world-famous Luray Caverns—Shenandoah Valley— 
Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park. Request 
your copies now, 


One for each student. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VIRGINIA 


Plan Now to Visit This Famous Attraction while enroute 


to or from the World's Fair. 


2 hours from Washington — 20 minutes from Skyline Drive — in Old Virginia. 


6mm 


sound motion pictures in color available on free loan basis, 














When writing to advertisers, please mention THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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What of Our Classroom Activities? 


(Continued from page 11) 


V. Leads to draw group to fullest 
development. 
A. Did you remember these leads 
to advance your group and to keep 
interest alive? (Give yourself one 
extra point for each new lead you 
can add.) 
1. Complete change in approach 
when beginning a new unit. 
2. Discussions and relating of 
experiences. 
3. Excursions. 
4. Investigation of other classes’ 
work and findings. 
§. Lantern slides or motion pic- 
tures. 
6. Pictures around the room; 
stories, poems, songs, etc.; ma- 
terial on library shelves or in 
museum. 
7. Radio programs within the 
classroom. 
8. Spirited contests on infor- 
mation gleaned. 
9. Talks by some authority on 
the topic being studied. 
10. Time of year or special 
happenings in or about the 
locality. 
11. Use of specimens brought 
in by child or teacher. 
VI. Activities in your unit. 
A. Has your unit created a need 
for these activities? 
1. Building in wood, fiberboard, 
brick, etc. 
2. Carving or sketching from 
real models. 
3. Compiling booklets of group 
compositions, original works, 
data, etc. 
4. Cooking or canning things; 
making popcorn, candy, jelly; 
drying fruit. 
§. Making allover designs for 
wallpaper, etc. 
6. Designing and dressing dolls 
or puppets. 
7. Designing and making cos- 
tumes. 
8. Dramatizing 
relevant material. 
9. Drawing in crayon, charcoal, 
etc. 
10. Drawing plans of things 
that are to be made or carried 
out. 
11. Dyeing: batik, tie and dye, 
spray dyeing, etc. 
12. Experimenting with mixing 
of paints, chemicals, mortar, 
paper hanger’s paste, etc. 
13. Experimenting with wheels, 
pulleys, small motors, electri- 
cal equipment, etc. 
14. Having and caring for live 
pet (e.g., mother hen in poultry 
unit). 
15. Learning about, and doing, 
the things that are done by 
people who carry on the work 
which forms the subject matter 
of the unit. 
16. Making collections. 
charts of 


and reading 


17. Making new 
words, new ideas, new questions, 
etc. 


18. Making the products of the 
industry studied (e.g., churning 
butter or making candles). 

19. Modeling in clay, wood, 
soap, cork, etc. 

20. Writing original _ stories, 
verses, songs, letters, etc. 


21. Painting wall friezes, pang 
pictures, backgrounds, etc, 
22. Paper cutting or tearing, 
23. Planning and making back. 
ground and properties for plays 
24. Planning assembly program, 
25. Measuring, estimating, etc, 
the material needed and the 
buying it. 

26. Planting and caring fo 
plants. 

27. Playing phonograph record; 
28. Rhythmic work. 

29. Sewing. 

30. Weaving. 


VII. Subject matter from your unit 


A. Has your unit given oppor. 
tunity for information in they 
subjects? 
1, Art. 
a) Construction. 
b) Cutting and tearing. 
c) Designing. 
d) Drawing and coloring, 
e) Dyeing. 
f) Modeling. 
g) Painting. 
bh) Sewing. 
i) Sketching. 
j) Weaving. 
2. Civics. 
a) Alertness and keen obser. 
vation. 
b) Consideration. 
c) Constructive inspection, 
d) Co-operation. 
e) Courage. 
f) Curiosity. 
g) Honesty. 
h) Independence. 
i) Interdependence. 
j) Kindness. 
k) Obedience. 
1) Property rights. 
m) Sanitation. 
n) Self-control. 
0) Self-reliance. 
p) Service. 
q) Value to community. 
Geography. 
a) Climate and its effect on 
the topic studied. 
b) Community location and 
its effect on topic studied. 
4. History. 
a) The background and é- 
velopment of topic studied. 
b) Interest in map study. 
5. Language. 
a) Better ideas of words. 
b) Enlarged vocabulary. 
c) Better enunciation from 
careful study of new words. 
d) Opportunity for oral ex- 
pression. : 
e) To learn from _ others 
choice of words, phrases, ett. 
f) To think and compos 
quickly. 
6. Literature. 
a) Creative. 
b) Dramatized. 
c) Oral. 
d) Written. 
7. Music. 
a) Band work. 
b) Creative work. 
c) Rhythmic work. 
d) Rote and note singing. 
8. Number work. 
a) Counting. 
b) Estimating and judging 
amounts and distances. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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BURGESS fJancdicraft 


117 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 











SPECIAL SCHOOL OFFER 


| 

Bust of Lincoln as illustrated. 
T-inch reproduction of the fa- 

| mous John Rogers’ Lincoln. 


FOR ONLY $1.00 
FREE, with every $1.00 order, 
“STATUARY THROUGH 
THE AGES”~— a fascinating, 
profusely illustrated, thumb- 
nail history of the world’s 
greatest sculpture, including illustrated cata- 
jog of statuary for school use. A book writ- 
ten especially for teachers. 
For book alone send 25c in coin or stamps. 


| CHICAGO STATUARY CO. 
| 401 N. DesPlaines St., Chicago, III. 











Your 
opportunity | 


to really become acquaint- 
ed with one of the most 
stimulating and helpful 
school magazines. 

5 months’ trial offer of the 
JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES magazine 
for only 


. our opportunity 


to prove to you the reason teachers 
are turning to this new type of crea- 
tive schoolwork and methods. Un- 
equalled in the amount of usable pro- 
ject material in each issue. If not 
entirely satisfied with lst copy your 
money will be refunded. Mail today, 
yourname, address and a dollar bill 
and receive the next 5 issues of 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St., Dept. C, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE! 


* * Let us 
send you 
“We spin 
the Tale of 
GOTHAM 
( joloS RIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
-- folder describing the manufacture 
of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 
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10¢ 
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international Typewriter Exch., dest des Chicacs 





U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 





START 








$1260 to $2100 a Year 
Many 1939 appoint - PP ee 
ments expected FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Me—W Ge Dept. G230, Rochester, N. Y. 
a Moot = Sirs: Rush to me without charge 

We Immedia tely 1) 82-page book with list of 
fer *pportunity 2 many U.S. Government Big Pay 

teachers é Jobs. (2) Tell me how to qualify 
Mail Coupon © for one of these jobs. 
TODAY SURE gn  _ 

‘ Address 
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What of Our Classroom 
Activities? 
(Continued from page 76) 


c) Learning proportions. 
d) Measuring. 
e) Telling time. 
f) Use of money and its de- 
nominations. 
9. Physical activity. 
a) Use of large construction 
materials. 
b) Development of skill in 
the handling of tools. 
10. Reading. 
a) Pupils’ records, poems, sto- 
ries, etc. 
b) Poems, stories, clippings, 
etc. 
c) Teacher’s charts, etc. 
d) Development of ways 
and means for approaching 
unfamiliar words. 
11. Science. 
a) New knowledge. 
b) Possibility of experiment- 
ing. 
c) Principles to use in con- 
struction. 
d) Use of new knowledge. 
12. Spelling. 
a) Lists of new words. 
b) Provision for drill 
both old and new 
needed in unit. 
c) Using correct spelling in 
stories, charts, etc. 
13. Writing. 
a) Fact tests. 
b) Keeping records, charts, 
files, etc. 
c) Labeling, naming, etc. 
d) Putting own names on 
their work or materials. 


on 


e) Writing original stories, 
verses, songs, letters. 
VIII. Your field trip. 
A. Do your plans include the 


following arrangements? 
1. A preliminary visit by you.* 
2. Checking the possibility of 
the trip’s raising the level of 
the pupils’ study, development, 
and expression. 
3. Giving information 
location, date, and time. 
4. Arrangements for transpor- 
tation and extra help. 
§. Telling the children which 
car is to take them. 
6. Arrangements for parking. 
7. Finding out and explaining 
to group ahead of time about 
any special regulations.* 
8. Preliminary planning by the 
group. 
9. Listing of things they want 
to find out from the trip. 
10. Making reminders of how 
they can be of help (polite 
listening, not running, etc.). 
11. Collecting and having in 
readiness equipment for the 
trip—crayons for sketching, 
material for note taking, etc. 
12. Having a pencil and paper 
handy yourself to jot down the 
questions that will arise (don’t 
trust to your memory). 
13. Preparation for return trip 
so things can go smoothly. 
14. Taking time to prepare for 
departure—get in right state 
of mind. 
15. Being calm and well-poised. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE NEWEST 
MUSIC TRAINING METHOD 


For SINGING - PLAYING 


Facsimile page from “Melody Fun” 


YOU DO NOT HAVE TO BE A 
MUSIC TEACHER to teach 
music successfully. With the 
“MELODY FUN” method any 
teacher can make rhythm, pitch, 
sight reading and sight singing 
understandable and real fun for 
grade school children. 


This method includes the Tonette 
—an unbreakable, true-in-pitch, 
easy to play instrument—and 
“MELODY FUN.” Instrument 
and book sell for only $1.35 with 
a substantial discount for 
schools. Educators everywhere 
acclaim “MELODY FUN” a real 
advancement in child music 
training. So simple a kinder- 
garten child can master it; so 









SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


.yous BAND eo od co. 





Dept. IN-2 


- - : - . : t 14 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
scientific it will definitely im- Please send me my free copy of “MELODY FON.” 
prove the musical training of all | 
elementary school children. J Name 
| ‘School Address 
Lyons | ow. hime 
BAND INSTRUMENT Co. | - 
‘ Teaching Position 
14 W. Lake Street, Chicago f I also teach vocal band © orchestra 0 pre-band [ 












History, geography, 
reading become REAL when 
your pupils work out proj- 
ects depicting what 
they learn. “Holland” 
is just one of many 
delightful and fasci- 


a ° 
RMIMOON 
CREPE 


Lessons LIVE for your pupils when Dennison 
CRAFT PROJECTS make them Colorful, Interesting 





instructive book, “New Dennison 
Craft Ideas.” Only 10¢ a copy. 
Send for it today. 


! 
' 
: Dennison’'s, Dept. No. B-24, Framingham, Mass. 
! 
! 


Please send me the book, ‘“‘New Dennison Craft 
Ideas,’’ for which I enclose 10¢. 








nating projects. You NAME —__ ~~ 
will find others in the site So 
cITY STATE 





Why not let us send you other stimulating 
books on Dennison craft work for use in the 
class room. Check those you want and enclose 
10¢ for each. 

0 How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 

0) Gay Color Costumes of Crepe Paper 

() Gay Decorations 




































































LAND OF 
GOLDEN GLORY 


*% Come to Alaska in the season of the 
Midnight Sun. To Juneau, Skagway and 
other cities ot Gold Rush days. To villages 
studded with giant totem poles. 2000 miles 
of scenic ocean travel via the sheltered 
Inside Passage with high fjords and 
glistening glaciers rising sheer from deep 
blue waters. Ship life on a luxurious 
Princess \iner is gay with music, dancing 
and deck games. June-like climate. 


* 


9-DAY cavises 


To Skagway .. 


trom $95 


. Sailing from Vancouver 
each week. 


special 11-DAY cruises . trom $115 

via Sitka and Skagway ... from Vancouver 
June 21 and July 3. 

Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 

include meals and berth except at Skagway. 


See Banff... 

‘ Lake Louise ... 
COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 

HIGHWAY ENROUTE 


. « » See America’s 
newest and most 
spectacular drive, to 
Columbia Icefields 
—a great panorama 
of glaciers and lofty 
mountains. 75 miles 
from Lake Louise. Daily round trips, $5. 
* 





Fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains . . . air-conditioned. Low round-trip 
summer fares to North Pacific Coast points. 


Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
... 41 Offices in U. S. and Canada 


2, ; (©) iff 
\WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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What of Our Classroom Activities? 


(Continued from page 77) 


IX. Teaching helps which are useful 
in clinching the activity. 

A. Have these methods been used 

to help bring your unit to a suc- 

cessful conclusion? 
1. An opportunity to use any 
construction work upon com- 
pletion (if a toyshop, a time to 
buy and sell; if a farm, a time 
to do the chores) .* 
2. Climaxing by some organiz- 
ing activity: an assembly pro- 
gram, a show or a party for 
parents or other groups, a news- 
paper, an open house, a big 
sale (if a grocery store or such), 
a movie, a display of all work 
with each child telling of his 
part, a play, or a fair.* 
3. Compiling a record of all 


findings. 
4. Completion tests. 
5. Composing thank-you _let- 


ters to those who helped. 

6. Keeping absent members in- 
formed by writing letters, or 
bringing them up to date when 
they return by telling about 
progress made. 

7. Keeping a huge chart from 
the beginning, of “Things We 
Would Like to Know,” and 
checking off each thing as the 
answer is found. 

8. Keeping charts, lists, clip- 
pings, etc., filed. 

9. Keeping the books on 
subject on a library shelf. 
10. Spirited information con- 
tests. 


the 


11. True-and-false tests. 
12. Vocabulary tests. 
X. Whose unit was it? 

A. Was it your unit or was it the 

children’s? 
1. I did not arrange, straighten, 
fix, or further the activity 
when the children were away 
from school (at lunch, after 
school, etc.).** 
2. I did not dictate any step, 
but led the children to the point 
where they felt the need of the 
next step.* 
3. I had to do research work to 
keep up with the questions and 
problems. 
4. The children came frequent- 
ly with new ideas and sugges- 
tions. 
§. The children came with new 
sources of information. 
6. The children frequently (if 
not always) talked about the 
unit, or points related to it. 
7. The children’s interest did 
not need to be bolstered con- 
stantly. 
8. The children were anxious 
and eager for the construction- 
work period. 
9. Some child brought in a du- 
plicate of each appropriate clip- 
ping I found in the paper. 
10. The parents came asking, 
“Is there anything I can con- 
tribute to help with the study?” 
or in some other way showed 
that the children were carrying 
home their interest in the unit. 





February Art Activities 


(Continued from page 36) 


On our sand table we developed a 
replica of Washington’s plantation. 
We made Mount Vernon on its 
grassy slope. In the fields, slaves 
were busy with the cotton. A wide 
road led up to the big house, and 
smaller roads went off through the 
fields to the homes of the Negroes. 

We started relief maps by drawing 
outlines of the United States on 
large sheets of bristol board. Over 
each outline we painted a layer of 
glue, on which we sprinkled sand. 
To make plateaus, we built up our 
maps by repeating this process sever- 
al times. We made mountains in 
the same manner. Where we want- 
ed to show an important river, we 
scraped away the sand and painted 
the space blue. We also colored the 


Great Lakes and boundary waters 
blue. These maps gave us a very 
clear idea of the contour of the 
United States. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Give a valentine parade. 

2. Make illustrated booklets on 
Washington and Lincoln. 

3. Study the picture, “The Rail 
Splitter” by Ferris [No. 37, Instruc- 
tor Picture Study Series). 

4. Add to our poetry book: 
“Lincoln, the Man of the People,” 
by Markham; “Washington,” by 
Lowell; and “O Captain! My Cap- 
tain!” by Walt Whitman. [They 
appear in Required Poems, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades (Owen).] 


5. Make valentines. 





Constructing a Paper Flag 


(Continued from page 25) 


you may want to teach the story of 
the flag, construct a flag, and pos- 
sibly have a flag drill. The suggest- 
ed flag is practical for all these uses. 
Your very youngest pupils will en- 
joy composing original verses about 
the flag, and, as they speak their 
verses, holding the flag that they 
have made. Your entire class will 
be pleased to march about the room 


carrying their flags, keeping step to 
any patriotic march tune. After 
marching around the room with 
their flags, my second-grade class en- 
joyed standing before the third grade 
and repeating the poem, “There Are 
Many Flags,” by Mary Howlister. 
This poem may be found in Required 
Poems, First and Second Grades 
(Owen). 








Inexpensive 


Owen Books 


.. for Your Washingto, 

and Lincoln Activitie 
All prices include prepaid delivery, 
Books are bound in strong papery 


covers, and contain 32 page; 
each, unless otherwise noted. 


The Boyhood of Washington. Reite, 


Grades 2-4. Illustrated. 10 cents — 
The Story of Washington.  Reite 
Grades 3-6. Illustrated. 10 cents, 
The Boyhood of Lincoln.  Reite, 
Grades 2-4. Illustrated. 10 cents, — 
The Story of Lincoln. Reiter. G 
3-6. Illustrated. 10 cents. - 


Washington’s Farewell Addresses ani 
First Inaugural. With chronology 
and notes. Grades 7-8. 10 cents, 


Child Life in the Colonies (Virginia) 
Baker. How two children lived dy. 
ing Washington’s time. Grades 34 
Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Stories of the Revolution. McCabe 
Adventures of Washington and oth. 
ers. Grades 3-6. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Story of the Flag. Baker. Include 
history of the flag, flag regulations 


salute, ete. Grades 5-8. 10 cents, 
Patriotic Stories. Reiter. Grades 1.3, 
Illustrated. 10 cents. 


QUANTITY PRICES OF ABOVE BOOKS 
8 cents per copy, for 6 to 11 copies, 
7 cents per copy, for 12 or more copies, 


Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. His most 
important messages. Grades 6-8, 
Illustrated. 64 pages. 15 cents. (12 
or more copies, 12 cents each.) 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Intro- 
duction and notes. Grades 7-8. IIlus- 
trated. 158 pages. 24 cents. (20% 
discount for 10 or more copies) 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 
For all grades. Provides recitations, 
verses for familiar tunes, quotations, 
dialogues and plays, and suggested 


programs. 192 pages. 40 cents. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington's 
Birthday. For all grades. Provides 


recitations, acrostics, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, quotations, drills and 
dances, dialogues and plays. 19 
pages. 40 cents. 


Colenial Life in America. Tillinghast 
and Colman. Life in the colonies in 
Washington’s time. Grades 4-6. Il 
lustrated. 128 pages. Cloth. 72 cents. 


Founding the Republic. Coffman. The 
Revolution, and the part Washington 


had in it. Grades 4-6. Illustrated. 
128 pages. Cloth. 72 cents. 
Advancing the Frontier. Coffman. Our 


country in Lincoln’s time. Grades 44. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. 72 ets. 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 
An inspirational biography. Grades 
3-8. Illust’d. 254 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


Special Offer 


If your order for any of the books listed 
above totals $1.50 or more, we will sem 
you FREE your choice of one of the fol 
lowing large full-color prints, mounted 
a heavy mat, size 9% by 12% inches, suit- 
able for framing. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware- 

Leutze 


George Washington—Stuart 

The Rail Splitter (Lincoln)—Ferris 

If your order totals $2.50 or more, ¥ 
will send you your choice of two of thest 


full-color prints. If your order totals 
$3.50 or more, we will send you all three 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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This book will make it easy for you to 





teach Science in your school or grade 





Elementary 


Science 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


(An Instructor Handbook) 

















Ready-to-use lessons and activities in 
Science ... Fascinating to children 


HE teaching of science has been definitely established in the elemen- 

tary school curriculum. Its objectives include: developing a scientific 
attitude in children; arousing their interest in their surroundings; help- 
ing them acquire science information; making them more observant. To 
assist teachers in reaching these worth-while objectives is the purpose of 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR ALL GRADES. 


With this book, teachers do not need to have a special knowledge of 
science in order to present the subject, nor is special equipment required. 
Rather, the book utilizes the everyday environment and interests of chil- 
dren to provide an introduction to science, and to arouse an interest in 
the “whys” of nature. It selects its subject matter from all branches of 
science, providing a comprehensive approach to the subject. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR ALL GRADES has been prepared by 
Glenn O. Blough, Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago, assisted by other specialists in the teaching of science in the 
grades. Mr. Blough conducts “Your Science Question Box,” a popular 
department appearing in each issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


There are nine chapters in the book with complete informational mate- 
rial, and many suggested “Things to Do” and other science activities. 
The chapter headings are: Enriching Science Teaching; Things to Look 
for the Year Round; Experiencing Science; Activities of Plants and 
Animals; Studying the Heavens; The Wonders of Plant Growth; Animals 
That Lived Long Ago (fossils); Electricity and Ventilation, and Science 
Hobbies. Also, there is a splendid introduction—A Point of View for 
Science Teaching—and a six-page bibliography of annotated references 
for use in elementary science classes. 


This Handbook provides nine full pages of drawings, suggesting various 
science problems for children to solve. There are also interesting smaller 
drawings for chapter headings, as well as an attractive bookplate. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR ALL GRADES contains 96 pages, 7 by 
10 inches in size, and is bound in long-wearing red bristol board, with a 
pleasing cover design in two colors. 


Price Only 50 Cents, Postpaid 
or Only 35 Cents, Postpaid, to New or Present 
Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR* 


Other Instructor Handbooks at Above Prices are: 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES for All Grades 
HANDWORK for All Grades 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades 
ACTIVITIES for All Grades bound in du- 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades rable bristol- 
TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades | board covers. 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same time 
order one or more of these Handbooks, use the order form on page 87. 


Each book con- 
tains 96 pages, 
7x10 inches, 
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A Colonial Fantasy 


(Continued from page 43) 


(Georgie winks at Nellie, and the 
children all curtsy and exit.) 

GEORGE CALVERT—I have planned 
a concert in your honor, General! 
Shall we have that now? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Do! Let 
us all find seats. (They all sit, as 
George Calvert ushers in the enter- 
tainers. ) 

GEORGE CALVERT—Allow me to 
present our entertainers, General. 
Madame Kathleen Darby, flutist; 
Madame Elizabeth Purcell, vocalist; 
and Madame Letitia Durang, violin- 
ist. (Each curtsies in turn, George 
Washington acknowledges each one’s 
curtsy with a slight bow.) 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—It is a 
pleasure to welcome you to Mount 
Vernon. (She turns to Calvert.) 
George, did the ladies have some 
refreshment upon their arrival? 

GEORGE CALVERT—Indeed, yes, 
Madame! Mammy Lou saw to that! 
(Calvert signals the flutist to begin 
her number.) 

KATHLEEN DARBY—I shall play 
(She announces her selec- 
tion, and plays it. At its conclusion, 
she curtsies to the General.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—That was 
capital! I am very fond of the flute, 
Madame! 

GEORGE CALVERT (with a bow)— 
Madame Purcell. 

ELIZABETH PURCELL—I shall sing 
(She announces her selec- 
tion and sings it. At the conclusion, 
she curtsies.) 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—You have 
a lovely voice, my dear! 

ELIZABETH PURCELL—Thank you, 
Lady Washington! 

(George Calvert signals the vio- 
linist for her number.) 

LETITIA DURANG—I am going to 
play . 
(She announces it, plays, and 
curtsies at its conclusion.) 

BETTY LEwis—Beautiful tones! 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—We thank 
you, ladies. It was most enjoyable. 
And now may I add a bit of spice to 
the entertainment? Where are you, 
Josie? Mammy Lou, tell her Massa 
George wishes her to dance for us. 

MAMMY Lou (calling out )—Josie, 
Josie, come heah, Josie! Josie, Massa 
George wants you to dance fo’ dis 
yere company of fine frien’s. (En- 
ter Josie.) 

joste—Yas, sah! Massa George! 
"Deed I will, sah! (She jigs or does a 
tap dance, while Mammy Lou keeps 
time.) 

RICHARD HENRY LEE (laughing 
and applauding)—That was prime, 
Josie. Give us another. (Josie danc- 
es again. Company applauds.) 

MAMMY LOU—Come on_heah, 
Josie, an he’p meah carrah dese heah 
cups to de kitchen. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I thank 
you, Josie, for helping me entertain 
my guests. 

josie (smiling broadly)—Yas, sah, 
Massa George. (She and Mammy 
Lou exit.) 

MARTHA WASHINGTON—George, 
it wouldn’t be your birthday with- 
out some dancing, would it? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Honored 
Madame, you know my thoughts 
well! (Bows and smiles.) 











(Company arrange themselves 
the stage to dance the minyy 
Violinist and flutist accompany th 
piano which is off stage. Vocal 
stands at center back.” Others dang 
At the conclusion of the minuet, 
the colonial party leaves the stage 
Mary stretches and awakens.) 

MARY—I feel as if I'd really see 
George and Martha Washington, kt 
is just like a dream. (Rubs ber eye 
and sits upright.) Well, here J g, 
in this dress. (Looks at watch.) 
Why, how late it is. I must hay 
been asleep. Oh! I must hurry an 
get dressed in my own clothes, (S 
hurries off the stage.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR CHILDREN’s 
DANCE 


Music may be a stately dance. Th 
rhythm should be four-four time, 

The children form a circle ip 
single file, all facing left around th 
circle. 

For 16 counts: Take three walk. 
ing steps, beginning with left foo. 
and point right toe, with bod 
slightly inclined over right toe and 
right hand held in a graceful position 
above it. 

Repeat, beginning with right foo, 
Then, hands on hips, step left, and 
close right toe up to left heel. 

Step right, and close left toe t 
right heel. Repeat. 

For 16 counts: All face center of 
circle with a quarter turn right, 

With three walking steps ani 
point, beginning with left foot, » 
toward center of circle. 

Repeat, beginning with right fox. 
All should meet at center of circk 
on this last point. 

Step back with left foot, and point 
right toe. 

Continue for seven counts, step- 
ping back from center of circle. 

On the eighth count, all make: 
deep curtsy, rear knee bent low, for- 
ward toe pointed, and head and bod 
inclined gracefully over forward tw. 

For 16 counts: Go forward again 
toward center of circle with thre 
walking steps, beginning with ket 
foot, and point right toe, just as be 
fore. 

Repeat, beginning with right foot. 
On the eighth count, all face a quar- 
ter turn right, with left hands hel 
high and close together. 

All go around the circle for eight 
counts, with step and close toe 
heel, beginning with left foot. 

For 16 counts: Make a quartet 
turn right again, moving away fro 
center of circle. Take three walking 
steps, beginning with left foot, a 
point right toe. 

Repeat, beginning with right fo« 

On the eighth count, all make 3 
deep curtsy. ' 

Face a quarter turn right, a 
take eight steps and point, beginnit} 
with left foot. f 

For 16 counts: Take four s¢ 
steps to right toward center of cittk 
drawing left foot up to right i 
eight counts. 

With right hands held high, # 
around in circle for eight cous 
with steps and points, beginnit 
with left foot. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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It’s true what they 
say about 


INLAND 


Inspiring . . 
hospitable 























. thrilling ... 


- « inexpensive. 
Finland has been called all 
these by delighted travelers 


and they’re all true. 


The exchange is so favorable that 
you can spend more time, have 
more fun, buy more things in this 
grand country of the North. Come 
and enjoy striking, modern Helsin- 
ki, contrasting with ancient Turku 
and Viipuri. Explore the fascinat- 
ing lake region and other inland 
beauty spots. Good trains, modern 
hotels and friendly people make 
travel a pleasure in Finland. Come 
this summer. 





In 1940—The Olympics in Helsinki ! 


See your Travel Agent for full details, 
or write for Booklet C, to Finnish 
Travel Information Bureau, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








(OUR VACATION POSITION 


A Substantial Income 
Plus Generous Bonuses 


fow would you like to earn $19 for every 8 hours 
{time devoted to selling a real fast-moving product 

te best of its kind? Or $21 a day for every 8-hour 
ay as did Miss Etta Engle of New Jersey? 


We train you, equip you and guarantee you $270 
« 90 Days’ Work or $1200 for 300 Days’ Work. 
We like teachers. They learn to earn in short order. 


Teachers say they like us, too, because we have en- 


yd 28 mutually happy and prosperous years of 
asiness dealings with some of the best of America’s 
dueators. For instance, let us send you Mrs. Willey’s 
ter. She will tell you exactly what and how she 
amed. And others will tell you their experiences. 
fave a happy, prosperous summer Here’s how 

Now WRITE for 


“TRUE EXPERIENCE STORIES” 
EDUCATORS ASS’N, 307 Sth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


=“1,001 FACTS— 


About New York City’’ 


Whether you're planning a visit to New York or not, 
you should write to the Hotel Piccadilly for a FREE 
copy of Booklet T! containing **1,001 Facts About 
New York City."’ interesting, informative, edu- 
cational. A supply for your entire class on request. 





Also ask for literature on our 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
|| Special Concessions to School Groups 


DAILY RATES 


























$950 $ 50 
| 2 SINGLE 3 DOUBLE 
| 
|| 45th St., West of Broadway, N. Y. 
Se Roy Moulton, Mgr. 
Make Your Own 
TALK from your screen Slides on Your 
WITH your quickly Typewriter—use— 
TYPEWRITTEN ADIO MATS 
MESSAGES Write for wey 
fy SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 er ae be 
White, Amber or Green. 1819 Broadway 
Accept no substitute. Dept. $ 


New York, N.Y. 

















THREE EUROPEAN TOURS 


SUMMER 1939 
The Most for your Money in 
TRAVEL—COMFORT—CULTURE 
Personally Conducted. Ask for folder. 
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FORMER SCHOOLTEACHERS 
* MAKE MONEY 


Represent Chicago firm, call on schools. Possible 

tarnings of $5.00 a day on part time basis, pleasant 

werk. No high pressure selling. Write for details. 
Cc. G. DUNPHY 

Mayion yo a Associates, inc. 


325 W. Ohio Chicago, tl. 
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Government Jobs 


SAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 























WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Colonial Fantasy 


(Continued from page 80) 


Curtsy low on eighth count for 
end of dance. 


DirECTIONS FOR MINUET 


Music may be a courtly dance in 
four-four time. 

Formation: Four couples arrange 
themselves in a circle with partners 
facing, girls on outside of _— 
Number the couples as Couple No. 
Couple No. 2, etc. 

Before the dance begins, all curtsy 
to partners. The boy makes a low 
bow, keeping heels together, back 
straight, right hand and arm across 
chest, and left arm held easily at 
side. The girl makes a deep curtsy, 
with left knee bent low, right toe 
pointed forward, and body and head 
inclined gracefully. Whenever a curt- 
sy is mentioned, follow these direc- 
tions. 

Partners join inside hands, all 
facing around the circle in one di- 
rection. 

Measure 1. 
point left toe. 
point right toe. 

Measure 2. Step right, drop 
hands, step left foot back. Curtsy 
on third count, and hold for fourth 
count. 


, 


Step on right foot, 
Step on left foot, 


Measure 3. Join left hands. Step 
left, point right. Step right, point 
left. 


Measure 4. Step left. With hands 
still joined, step right, close to part- 
ner. Rise on toes on third count, 
and hold for fourth count. 

Measure 5. Drop hands. Girls 
go to right around circle and boys to 
left, all stepping right, and pointing 
left. Step left, point right. 

Measure 6. Step right, step left 
foot back. (Each has met a new 
partner.) Curtsy on third count, 
and hold for fourth count. 

Measure 7. Join left hands with 
new partner. Step left, point right. 
Step right, point left. 

Measure 8. Step left. Step right, 
close to partner. Rise on toes on 
third count, and hold for fourth 
count. 

Measure 9. Couples No. 1 and 
No. 2 move together, inside hands 
joined. Couples No. 3 and No. 4 do 
likewise. All step right, point left. 
Step left, point right. 

Measure 10. Step right, step left 
foot back. Curtsy on third count, 
and hold for fourth count. 

Measure 11. Join left hands across 
the circle. (There are four in each 
little circle.) Step left, point right. 
Step right, point left. 

Measure 12. Step left. Step 
right, close to partner. Rise on toes 
on third count, and hold for fourth 
count. 

Measure 13. All partners face 
right, around the circle. (Right is 
counterclockwise.) With the inside 


hands joined, all step right, point 
left. Step left, point right. 

Measure 14. Step right, point 
left. Step left, point right. 

Measure 15. Step right, point 
left. Step left, point right. All face 


center of circle. 

Measure 16. Step right, step left 
foot back. Curtsy on third count, 
and hold for fourth count. 

Repeat from the beginning. 
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10 0: O rourist Class Is Top 


20% off on Sabbatical Leave 


You'll be astonished at your se 


appetite and delighted with the fine t fe 
with which we cater to it . 


Good companions and the fun Bs 
of-the-ship privileges explain why thi 
| THE VALUE on the North Atlantic. 
| the friendly, modern, 1 Class way. 
| full details write for baecen cs i 
| trated color bookletI. 





MENU 


Eggs 2 to Russe 


h 

Chicken Brot 
ble with Marr 

cine turtle Soup in Cups 


Fried English Sole « Brown Butter 
r 


Parsley Potatoes 


of 
meena ad Cr een Peas 
nons 
one Asparagus 
Hollandaise Sauc 
Corned _'¢ Tong a * 
rmont tur 
cont tres, "Gre an nberry Sauce 


ed Pota 

French Frie 

Lettuce Salad_* e Plaza 
Baked Alaska 


assorted cheese 
Fruit 
— 


‘Dressing 


Tea 
Mocha 
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(ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE) 


17 BATTERY PL., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Santa Fe 


4/4 > Ky 
Explore the StL 


SANTA FE TRAIL 


thru the Indian Empire 


* This year, plan a voyage of exploration thru 
the Southwest . . . discover for yourself the 
most romantic land in America. See Indian Pueblos 
and Cattle Towns . . . Taos and Santa Fe, Gallup 
and Zuni, names famous in folk-lore and music. 
Visit other spectacular scenic spots, Grand Canyon, 
Petrified Forest, Painted Desert. The ideal way 
to see the Southwest is a trip by Santa Fe Trailways 
Air-Conditioned Bus! For only Santa Fe Trailways 
offers this exclusive modern service—all these scenic 
side trips at the lowest possible cost, plus unsur- 
passed comfort in highway travel. 


4/ 


Plan a Finer, Lower-Cost 


Summer Vacation 


If your 1939 vacation includes the Golden Gate 
Exposition at San Francisco, or the New York 
World’s Fair, plan now to travel the scenic Santa Fe 
Trail in a luxurious Air-Conditioned Bus, the smooth- 
est, smartest way to vacation pleasure. 

Santa Fe Trailways invites you to write to any 
of the three addresses listed below for full informa- 
tion on any trip you may now be planning. Com- 
plete details will be sent you immediately, including 
a suggested itinerary for your trip; or if you prefer, 
call at your nearest Trailways Bus Depot and ask 
about Santa Fe Trailways service. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


20 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
422 West 2nd Street, Wichita, Kansas 
6th and Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Attractive round trip rates 
are in effect to Cleveland— 
scene of the FebruaryN.E.A. 
Convention. See your local 
Trailways agent. — 





Save time, miles and money 
when you go by Bus this 
year. Choose Santa Fe Trail- 
ways direct service across 
America. 
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peseeer(veuns, 
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A Fourth-Grade English Contract 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 
I. 2. a. are c. are e. are 
b. is d. are 

3. houses barns dogs 
desks trees rugs 
boys kittens _ horses 
tables books guns 
girls balls 

5. Sunday Sun. 
Monday Mon. 
Tuesday Tues. 
Wednesday Wed. 
Thursday Thur. 
Friday Fri. 
Saturday Sat. 

6. able eight jump 
best feel knee 
burn good laugh 
could home must 
done idea 

7. a. laid b. Lay c. laid 

8. a. Gaines, Mo., 


Nov. 12, 1939. 

b. Thompson, Mo., 
Dec. 9, 1939. 

c. Maple Grove, Kansas, 
May 3, 1939. 


II. 1. babies leaves loaves 
berries lilies knives 
wolves ladies 
calves dairies 

3. January Jan. 
February Feb. 
March Mar. 





April Apr. 
May May heat-Pro« 
June June lowing 
July July bard: 
August Aug. 1. Swe 
September Sept. 2, Cer 
October Oct. 3. Pot 
November Nov. 4, Fat: 
December Dec. s, Fats 
4. a. “Tweet-tweet,” said Yq. al « 
low Bird. We the 





b. “Lay the book on the yj. ieee 
ble,” said Mother. pd the 
c. “May I go with your peaecing 





I Wouldn't Believe Them, But— 


(Continued from page 58) 


I found ghost towns up in the 
North too—and there’s no use in 
trying to persuade me that I didn’t 
actually hear thin, tinny music 
emerging from the swinging doors 
of the grey, false-fronted buildings. 
And surely there were ponies with 
silver-studded saddles, tied in a 
double row down the main street, 
and women in sugar-scoop bonnets, 
and men with long-nosed guns in 
their belts. You might have called 
them ghosts—but they were mighty 
real to me. 

Then there were the walls of the 
Taos Pueblo, where all the world 
comes to paint and write and dream. 
Those walls that have looked down 
on a score of raids and in whose 
shadows red men, soldiers of Spain, 
and priests have rested. Rebellious 
blood has stained them many times, 
and as I watched them crimson again 
in the light of a Taos sunset I saw 
blanketed, unhurried figures stand 
upon them, watching and unchanged 
by passing centuries. 

To discover Santa Fe is to realize 
the implications of its name—City 
of Sacred Faith! Not once did it 
break faith, for me, with history 
and romance. I found an old Plaza 
where the low, spreading boughs 
dappled the sun on the flagstones, 
and I felt my blood grow warm and 
somnolent. I found the Palace of 
Governors where the walls are old 
and scarred and the shadows are cool 
and deep and full of memories. I 
listened to the low sound of the bells 
from the Mission Church of San 


asked Betty. gwed Cor 
d. “I see a_ redbird,” gi und _ 
Billy. {ctivities 
e. “Sing Baby to sleep,” siij L, Exp 
Mother. A Visi 
5. a. lain b. lie c. lay realiied 
Ill. 1. Dr. Supt. Rev, PY 8 
Mr. Ave. Co. be _ 
Col. Gen. © 
Capt. St. oho be 
2. a. seen d. seen . wn 
b. saw e€. saw pling ab 
c. see 
3. a. Their f. sail f 
b. two g- There + hed 
c. Our h. too age 
d. blue i. week pin th 
e. threw j. knew veg 
4. a. I d. saw a 
b. Lay e. Lie 
Cc. sl On 
e state 
“| weig! 
‘T shor 
po 
On this 
«which : 
ch day it 
ich chil 
Miguel and there was the soft cage of b 
dence of Spanish voices at ever — 
. 1 


turn. Santa Fe keeps well her faith ' 
with the “Past.” In fact, I found > Raw 
the “Past” one with the “Present 














and there was something immeasu- , Raw 
ably beautiful and soothing in the ‘ Anot! 
blending. i. Whol 
Moving westward—and traveling ® An ¢; 
by bus as I found it very convenient - Meat, 
to do on my journeys—I entered a This ch 
empire belonging to the stalwart anjyy ially 2 
vigorous Navajo. I felt more than a what 
little awed and inferior as I dwelleigy® Pupils 
reward fc 


a short while among these quiet folk 


who tend their sheep in the shadowge'™¥ities— 
















of great rocks, who ride their ponies A Look 
like all the unleashed winds off 738421 
Christendom, and who write epi” Write 
poetry in the form of turquoise anigpnet. 
silver jewelry and colored rugs and” Look 
blankets. fer class, 
Southward was an empire too * Make 
come to life since the a 
- r y nich 
walls of giant masonry behind whi The cha 


are stored the mountain waters, mai 
ing great reservoirs of power thi 
can cause the desert to bloom # 
flourish and yield. 

I found a strange and eerie whi ‘ 
land down there—Alamogordo-jj “*t we 
where there are endless miles -buil 
snowy sand, utterly devoid of a! ory 
green thing and unbelievably lonely * #oods 
Only the restless winds live there a, and 


ucher, © 
wt eaten 
Stet TI 


te reviey 


make hieroglyphics in the sand % bed wt 
you to see and read. , Les, 
Over in the Ruidoso country | , Fish, 


met the most famous “proble LE 
child” of American history, Billy ° -885- 


4, Mi 
(Continued on page 86) j, al 
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Yel. 


yat-producing foods, and the fol- 
ipwing list was put on the black- 
poard: 

1, Sweets. 

2, Cereals. 
3, Potatoes. 
rn Fats from meats. 

;, Fats from vegetables. 
s, Butter and cream. 
We then read together a brief sto- 
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~ about an Eskimo boy and his dog, 
od their great need for heat- 
A discussion fol- 
owed concerning what foods of this 
iad can be secured by the Eskimo. 
\tivities— 

|, Experiment with thermometers. 
2, Visit a chicken hatchery, or 
seuss why birds sit on nests and 
shy eggs are kept in incubators. 

3, Show, with the aid of an al- 
hol lamp, how heat is given off as 
hol burns. 

4, Give oral reports on readings 
ling about heat-producing foods. 


LessON THREE 


One of the pupils suggested that 
wh child make a scrapbook, and 
wt in the book pictures of foods 
wd for growth and health. It was 
ded that each child should paste 
mapshot of himself on the first 
ye. On the second page he wrote 





se statements: 

‘| weigh pounds.” 

‘| should like to gain about 
pounds.” 


On this page he also made a chart 

which spaces were marked off for 

ch day in the week for three wecks. 

ich child kept a record on this 
of his eating habits in regard 

the following foods: 

|, Milk three times a day. 

2. Raw fruit or tomato juice each 

y. 

j, Raw green vegetable daily. 

4, Another raw vegetable daily. 

j. Whole-wheat bread daily. 

6. An egg daily. 

7. Meat, fish, or cheese daily. 

This chart needed explanation, 

pecially as to what raw vegetables 

al what green vegetables to eat. 

fe pupils were to be given stars as 

eward for eating these foods. 

ictivities— 

|. Look for pictures of foods in 

d magazines. 

L Write the first page for the 

oKlet, 

i, Look at scrapbooks made by an- 

ier class. 

{, Make the form for the chart. 


Lesson Four 


The charts were checked by the 
cher. Only a few of the children 
meaten all of the foods we had 
wd. The heat-producing foods 
te reviewed. 

Next we turned our attention to 
‘building foods. The com- 
t which had found material on 
se foods gave a report. From the 
ort and from class discussion, the 
Mowing list of muscle-building 
Was put on the blackboard: 

|. Lean meat. 

1 Fish, 

1, Eggs, 

4. Milk. 

'. Cheese. 








A Unit on Food and Health 


(Continued from page 21) 


6. Peas and beans. 

7. Wheat. 

Pictures of muscles were on dis- 
play and were discussed. Pictures of 
children at play were shown and at- 
tention was turned to the use of 
muscles. The children found some 
of the large muscles in their own 
bodies. 

As an encouragement to eat build- 
ing foods, the children were given 
directions for making eggnog. 
Activities— 

1. Study pictures of muscles. 

2. Study pictures of children at 
play and name the muscles they are 
using. 

3. Find some of the muscles of 
your bodies. 


LESSON Five 


The wall charts were reviewed and 
discussed. Much improvement in 
the children’s diets was noticed. 
Several children who had eaten only 
white bread up to this time reported 
that they had _ persuaded their 
mothers to buy dark bread instead. 
Almost every child reported drink- 
ing milk at each meal, and eating 
more fruits and vegetables. 

New material presented at this les- 
son was on tooth- and bone-building 
foods (calcium), and iron. 

Pictures of bones and of teeth 
were shown. Pictures of babies and 
older children were shown also. The 
question arose as to why babies did 
not sit and stand as do older children. 
Other questions were: What is the 
principal food given babies? Is there 
anything in milk which would build 
bones and teeth? A new word, 
“calcium,” was written on the black- 
board. Samples of shells, marble, 
cement, chalk, and bone were shown. * 
(The teacher had asked the children 
to bring these articles.) One child 
secured a bone which had been 
burned to remove everything except 
the mineral matter. The word 
“mineral” was placed on the black- 
board. 

One of the committees was asked 
to put on the blackboard for the 
next day the names of some foods 
which contained a great deal of cal- 
cium. 

Activities— 

1. Look up the meaning of the 
word “calcium.” 

2. Collect some articles containing 
large amounts of calcium. 

3. Look at pictures of bones. 

4. Study the differences between 
the bones of babies and the bones of 
older children. 

§. Study pictures of teeth. 

6. Find out how much calcium 
there is in a quart of milk. Place 
this amount, using powdered chalk, 
beside a bottle of milk. 

7. Make vegetable dolls, using 
vegetables which contain a great 
deal of calcium. 

8. Look at X-ray pictures. 

9. Read about calcium foods. 

10. Visit a dairy. 


LESSON Six 


This lesson was on iron, a food 
that helps to make red blood. As 
the topic is somewhat beyond the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Send NOW for These Splendid | 
Projects to Brighten the 
Coming Holidays 








Delightful new designs, in hektograph, for February and 
Easter holidays and other holidays, in the biggest 
value hektograph book published. 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new designs for school holidays 
—several projects and motifs for each, including Colum- 
bus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln, Washington and Easter—all simple enough for 
small children to color, cut and construct. Pages are 8 x 
11 to fit any gelatine duplicator, and each print makes 100 
copies. A new Value in Hektograph work books—9%% 
pages—48 plates for only 7Sc postpaid 








This set of splen- 
did cut-outs gives 
a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood 
home. Unique, 
interesting and 
educationally cor- 
rect for the study 
of the life of 
Lincoln. 

They lend 
themselves to use 
in sand-table work and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of 
the people of his time. Price, postpaid, 6Oc 











Ss 


This set of cut- 
outs is ideal to be 
used in conjunc- 
tion with your 
study of the 
Northland — its 
people, their hab- 
its and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs. igloos, sleds. polar bears, boats, weapons 
used. Gives a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress. food. customs, ete.. 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. Price, postpaid, 60c 


















GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
? mounting. printed on heavy board sur- 
Hl faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. -The house, when con- 
structed, is rugged and sturdy. 





Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial 
; ladies, men and children, trees. 
flowers and other details of environ- 
ments. Price, postpaid, 6Oc 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Springfield. Mass. 








For enclosed $ send the items checked. 








Year Round Holiday Projects 75c Eskimo Village 60c 














Abraham Lincoln 60c George Washington 60c 
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grasp of young children, much of 
the period was spent on a review of 
the calcium foods. The committee 
which was to report on this subject 
put the following list of calcium 
foods on the blackboard: 

1. Milk. 

2. Cheese. 

3. Cabbage. 

4. Green peas. 

§. Orange. 

An experiment was performed 
showing that air is necessary to make 
things burn; a candle will burn if 
left exposed to the air, but will go 
out if covered with a glass tumbler. 
The substance in the air which is 
necessary for the burning is oxygen. 
Something has to carry the air (oxy- 
gen) to the different parts of the 
body. The blood does this, but the 
blood must have iron in it to be able 
to carry the oxygen. 

How can you tell whether people 
get enough iron? They are pale and 
tired. Why are they tired? Be- 
cause the fires in their bodies are not 
burning very lively. The following 
list of iron foods was put on the 
blackboard: 

1. Beef. 

2. Egg yolks. 

3. Potatoes. 

4. Whole wheat. 

5. Apricots. 

6. Spinach. 

Activities— 

1. Show different shades of red. 

2. Exhibit some iron rust, to show 
that oxygen unites with the iron. 

3. Experiment with a burning 
candle to show the need of air. 


LEssON SEVEN 


” The food helpers, vitamins, were 
discussed in this lesson. As an ap- 
proach to the subject, we read the 
story about mice from Health Sto- 
ries, Book Three (see bibliography). 

We asked the children whether 
they had ever heard of vitamins. 
One child said that tomato juice had 
many vitamins in it. We did not 
try to teach about vitamins A, B, 
C, D, and G, but told the children 
that there were five or six vitamins 
which were quite well-known, and 
that these vitamins helped people to 
see better, to make better muscles, 
to grow, to build teeth, and so on. 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Association (see bibliography) pub- 
lishes a great deal of material on 
vitamins. Much of this material is 
in the form of stories and plays. We 
told the pupils some of the stories. 
A fifth-grade class had written a 
marionette play about vitamins, and 
we let the pupils put on this play. 

The pupils were asked to bring to 
class any labels from foods which 
mentioned vitamins. They brought 
labels from milk, cereals, and fruits. 

We showed the pupils pictures of 
animals, some of which did not 
secure enough vitamins. 
Activities— 

1. Collect food labels. 

2. Bring two plants to school. 
Put fertilizer on one but not on the 
other, to show that growth can be 
helped by the proper food. 

3. Tell stories about vitamins. 

4. Have marionette health plays. 


Lesson EIGHT 


The pupils were anxious to wos 
on their scrapbooks. They decid 
to put five or six pages of pictur, 
in their scrapbook, using the folloy. 
ing general plan: 

First page.—Doing foods (sugi, 
fats, cereals). Doing foods help 4s 
to work and play. 

Second page.—Growing foo, 
(milk, meat, fish, cheese, eggs), 
Growing foods help to build muse 

Third page.—Foods for bones anj 
teeth (milk, cheese, cabbage, cy. 
rots). For good bones and teeth 
eat calcium foods. 

Fourth page.—Red-blood foo; 
(meat, eggs, whole cereals, spinach), 
Iron foods make red blood. 

Fifth page.—Helper foods (fruix, 
vegetables, cod-liver oil). Hele 
foods help you to grow. 


Lesson NINE 


A trip to a vegetable market wy 
taken. 


Lesson TEN 


This lesson was a review of th 
different classes of foods, with th 
aim in mind that out of the mam 
foods available the child should selec 
three meals for the day. In addition 
to getting the right kinds of foods, 
children must get enough food, 
How much food do children need? 
The idea of measures was introduced 
—dquarts for milk, and so on. 

Food value can be measured. One 
unit of measure is the calorie. Chil- 
dren need a certain number of cab 
ries each day. Of course they mus 
choose these calories from both do- 
ing foods and growing foods. Ther 
is another measure for food called th 
gram. This measure is used in tel- 
ing how much bone-building food 
(calcium) and blood-building food 
(iron) is used. Perhaps it would bk 
better to let someone who knows: 
great deal about various foods tel 
us just how much, and what, w 
need each day. We can get infor. 
mation from A Laboratory Hani- 
book of Dietetics (see bibliography). 

If the child has a few simple ruks 
and meal patterns, he will be quit 
certain to get all of the foods which 
he needs. It would be very helpful 
if he could have an egg a day and 
milk at each meal. Then if he eats 
whole-wheat bread, chooses green and 
yellow vegetables, and eats fresh 
fruit, he will be well-nourished. 
Activities— 

1. Read about balanced meals. 

2. Study menus from restaurants 


Lessons ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN 


These five lessons included tk 
following activities. They are listed 
in consecutive order. 

We visited the school cafeteria and 
studied the menus for the day. 

The children prepared a 
break fast. 

A model dinner was prepared by 
the children. 

A model supper was prepared by 
the children. 

It was decided to invite the moth- 
ers to school to have them see whi! 

(Continued on page 85) 
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the children had been studying about 
foods. The children decided to give 
; play and make costumes for the 
play. They worked out the ideas and 
iines for the play. 

[V. Conclusion. 

On visiting day, Mary greeted the 
mothers. She asked Phyllis to tell 
the visitors something about the 
work the class had been doing. 
Phyllis said that the class had been 
gudying about foods and what the 
lifferent foods do for the body. 
Another pupil told the mothers that 
before the class began the study of 
foods, each pupil was weighed and 
measured. Then each one made out 
, weight-height chart. At the close 
of the unit each pupil was weighed 
and measured again. The pupils told 
hw much they had gained since 
they started to study about foods 
and health. 

They also exhibited their booklets 
on foods. Jane showed a page of 
“doing” foods, saying, “We get our 
energy from fat and sugar foods. 
We need this energy so that we will 


not be tired when we work and 
play.” 
Amy Lou showed a page of 


“growing” foods, saying, “We all 
want to have big strong muscles. 
Meat, fish, and eggs will make our 
muscles strong.” 

John showed a page of “helper” 
foods, saying, “Helper foods help us 
to grow and keep us well. That is 
why we should eat raw fruits and 
vegetables every day.” 

Arleen showed the pictures she had 
found for bones and teeth, saying, 
“If we are going to have strong 
bones and teeth, we must eat and 
drink calcium foods. That is why 
we should drink one quart of milk a 
day.” 

Norma Jean showed the pictures 
of “iron” foods which she had col- 
lected, saying, “We need red blood 
to have rosy cheeks. Green vege- 
tables, meat, and eggs give us iron 
to make our blood red.” 

As there are so many very attrac- 
tive pictures of soups in magazines, 
one page of each child’s booklet had 
some of these cutout pictures on it. 
Maxine told the visitors that “Soups 
are very good for us to eat, because 
they have milk, vegetables, and so 
many other foods in them.” 

At the close of the program, the 
attention of the visitors was called 
to the three model meals which were 
prepared by the children, attractive- 
ly arranged on trays, and covered 
with transparent cellulose tissue. 
Mary invited all to partake of a 
fruit drink, made of several differ- 
ent kinds of fruit juices. 

After the punch was served, the 
guests were invited to look at the 
food posters, the model meals, and 
the booklets and charts which the 
pupils had made. Attention was 
called to the gain in weight, which 
was recorded in the booklets. 

The pupils were told that they 
might eat the food on the trays in 
the display. 

Foreseeing a possibility that after 
the charts were taken home, the pu- 
pils might relax in their efforts to eat 
the right foods, the teacher suggested 
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to the mothers that they keep the 
charts and award the stars. 
Additional activities— 

1. The showing of films from the 
State Board of Health on the subject 
of food and health. 

2. The showing of films from the 
American Dental Association, 212 
East Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

3. Visits to: 

a) Agricultural exhibits. 

b) Bakeries. 

c) Canning factories. 

d) Cold-storage plants. 

e) County fairs. 

f) Dog kennels, to see how 
dogs are fed. 

g) Egg warehouse. 

h) Pet store. 

i) Poultry show. 
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THE HISTORY OF PORTABLE 


LIGHT IN 


AMERICA 


A New 24 Page Free Book for Teachers 


You know your pupils learn more and learn it 
faster when the subject is dramatized for them. 

Start them off on the right foot on the broad 
highway of science. Give them (and yourself 
too) the benefit of these three practical, new 
classroom aids to the elements of science, elec- 
tricity, and the relationship of science and 
history. 


Get This Valuable FREE Book 
for Every Member of Your Class! 


Clip the coupon below right now, so we can 
send copies of a beautiful 24-page, two-color 
book, ‘History of Portable Light in America,” 
designed and written by Lurelle Guild, 
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famous designer, collector and antiquarian, 
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booklet crammed with simple, fascinating in- 
structive classroom projects, and so economi- 
cal you can have copies of this also for each 
pupil, teaches painlessly the principles of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, switches, bells, etc. Fill in 
the coupon NOW. Mail it 
TODAY, without fail. Cow- 
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Beauty for YourC7/2S 
with MAYBELLINE 


A few simple brush strokes of Maybelline 
Mascara in either Solid or Cream-form makes 
it marvelously easy to transform thin, strag- 
gly lashes into the lovely natural appearance 
of long, dark, luxuriant lashes. Try it ! Harm- 
less, tear-proof, non-smarting. Tends to make 
lashescur!. Black, Brown, Blue.75c. Refills 35c. 

Try Maybelline’s smooth-marking Eyebrow 
Pencil and Maybelline creamy Eye Shadow 
— flattering but never gaudy are their subtle, 
matching tones. Trial sizes of all Maybelline 
Fye Beauty Aids at all 10c stores. For eye 
make-up in good taste, insist on Maybelline. 


















EARN EXTRA MONEY aZ4one 
ME 


4 You Can Increase Your 


materials. Write today for 
BOOKLET. 





Income 
quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
supplies rou with work and furnishes all 
FREE 





UST 100 years ago at Woburn, 

Massachusetts, one of the most 
remarkable men who ever lived made 
a discovery that has had few par- 
allels in its benefit to the world. 
That man was Charles Goodyear; 
his invention was the vulcanization 
of rubber—the discovery that made 
possible the modern rubber indus- 
try. In the manifold phases of our 
daily life which depend upon rubber 
—transportation, communication and 
sanitation, to name only three—we 
share in the rewards of his sacrifice 
and determination. 

The little-known story of Charles 
Goodyear is an epic of American 
character. His years of struggle to 
perfect his invention in the face 
of poverty, ill-health and ridicule 
should be an inspiration to every 
youth, The Woburn Committee for 
the Charles Goodyear Centennial 
has published his amazing history in 
an attractive brochure entitled “A 
Yankee Centennial” which is offered 
without charge to teachers. It pro- 
vides splendid material for class 
study, themes and current events dis- 
cussion. How many copies will your 
class require? 


Address your request to 
THE WOBURN COMMITTEE for the 
CHARLES GOODYEAR CENTENNIAL 


Woburn, Massachusetts 
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I Wouldn't Believe Them, 
But— 


(Continued from page 82) 


Kid! Mistakenly I had considered 
him long-since dead, but he still lives 
as arguments continue unceasingly 
over his gun notches, his age, and the 
inexplicable motives and incentives 
that brought about his brilliant and 
questionable career of outlawry. 

And then to discover that land of 
mystery beneath the Guadalupe 
Mountains, that subterranean king- 
dom where nether-world spirits live 
behind stalagmites and under stalac- 
tites, where you know there’s a 
bearded troll around every bend in 
the corridors—the Carlsbad Caverns! 
They are so colossal that mere people 
like myself become very insignificant 
and dwarfed by comparison. Noth- 
ing like a trip through these great 
caverns for an inflated ego! 

No, I wouldn’t believe them— 
those wise folk who told me about 
this “land of enchantment” right 
here in our own United States. A 
confirmed skeptic, I had to discover 
for myself. I did—and with my 
discovery I recovered all my lost 
illusions about romantic places and 
people. It’s nice to have them back, 
and because I never want to lose them 
again or to break the spell of en- 
chantment, I’ve decided to live in 
New Mexico—permanently! 


Fascinating Finland 


(Continued from page 60) 


grand duchy of Russia. The present 
Diet of 120 members has sixteen 
women, and the lounge could easily 
accommodate an increased represen- 
tation. After walking through the 
long halls, we rested gratefully in the 





Viborg Castle and statue of its 


builder, Tyrgils Knutsson. 
comfortable red leather chairs and 
admired the effect of Elsa Arrokal- 
lio’s modernistic furnishings. 

Near this splendid building is the 
railway station, “the masterpiece of 
a master architect”—Professor Saar- 
inen, who now lives in the United 
States. Both this depot and his other 

(Continued on page 87) 








UNITED STATES 
POSTER MAPS 





@ A handsome series of four 


following: 1. States, their capitals, important transportation cen- 
2. Physical land features. 
Full instructions for cutting, assem- 


ters. 
4. Important crops by states. 
bling and pasting these colorful 


SEND FOR FREE BUYING GUIDE 
88 Pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs. Write for your copy today. No obligation. 





GET THIS 
FASCINATING 
GEOGRAPHY 

MATERIAL 





18 x 22 inch “build up” maps on 
3. Chief industries by states, 


maps included. 
Set No. 720, 60c, postpaid. 


Beckley-Caruly 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE CHICAGO, 








MINERAL COLLECTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Have one of Ward’s Classroom Col- 


lections of Minerals and Rocks to 
help you teach this fascinating 
“science of the earth.” We have 


several special collections developed 
for elementary and secondary school 
use. 


Typical are the Minneapolis Ele- 
mentary School Collections of Min- 
erals and Rocks. The complete set 
includes six specimens each of min- 
eral crystals, rock specimens illus- 
trating how rocks are formed, ores 
and useful minerals, metamorphic 
rocks, quartz varieties, feldspars, cal- 
cite varieties, and granites. Complete 
set of 48 specimens in partitioned 
boxes, with printed label list, $5.00. 


A catalog describing 69 mineral, rock 
and fossil collections, 75c to $1,100.00, 
will be sent to any teacher on request. 


’ 

WARD § NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 
DEPT.M:5, P. 0. BOX 24, BEECHWOOD STATION, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
TIMTILL OM TIT TLL ae 
SCIENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 








NO TEACHER 
Should be Without a 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


@ ‘‘The Teacher’s Companion’’ @ 


100 Bright Copies @ Easy to Operate 
Four Colors in One Operation @ Fast Feeding 
Changeable Films @ Suction Feet 


COMPLETE OUTFIT: 1 Duplicator, 2 Films, 

a 1 Bottle Ink, sooo Tt] Pencils, 12 
licator Carbon. 

GUARANTEED. COMPLETE $6.75 
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WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 

colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
ecards 26¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75¢; 5 teachers aids 
ide: list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 





READING 
REPORT BOOK 
by Rowena K. Keyes, Prin. 
cipal, Girls’ High ener 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
PRICE $.25 
This handy notebook, boun 
in sturdy bristol covers, pro. 
vides an outline focusing the 
pupil’s attention on the oe. 
sentials in the books recom- 
mended for home reading. 
The pupil fills out the blanks 
in the workbook which thes 
serves as a permanent ree. 
ord for ready reference and 
review. A valuable, all-around aid in student traip- 
ing, it is also a definite time-saver for the teacher 
Sample copy sent to any Superintendent or 
Principal upon request. Write to Dept, No.2, 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, inc. 
100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York 
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OFFICIAL SCHOOL 


SAFETY 
PATROL 


EQUIPMENT 


Start a Safety Patrol in your school 
now. These official Safety Patri 
School Uniforms for boys and girs 
are used in hundreds of schools, 
White Raincoats, also Black 
(with your school name on 
every garment as _ illus- 
trated), Helmets, Belts, 
Caps, Badges, ete. 
FREE catalog and price lin 


Write Today 


GRAUBARD’S 
156 Springfield Ave 
Newark, N. J. 


WAVE Yoser Hair AT HOME 
With“ JACKEY” Wave Sette 


Newamazing devicegives 
you professional wave in 
a few minutes—also re- 
sets your permanent. 

“Jackey” does for you, 
mechanically, what the 
beauty operator does with 
her fingers and a comb, 
when shegives youa fin- 


















months to learn it, you can 
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forefinger together. Itautomatically draws any typeof wt. 
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rooms $950 HOTEL EMPIRE 
for two 
Broadway at 63rd St.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 
! 
OWEN CATALOG FREE!| 
Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes | 
the complete Owen line of books, pic 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, "7 
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P. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription (Cj new or [J re- 
newal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
with the =e issue for 
LJ 1 Year $2.50. [[] 2 Years $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as 
follows : 
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Fascinating Finland 
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great work, the Viborg Station, are 
characterized by immense arches of 
native pink granite. 

It was a completely satisfied party 
of tourists who dined at sunset in 
one of Helsinki’s many attractive 
restaurants. Afterward my two trav- 
eling companions and I bade a tem- 
porary farewell to our cruise ship, 
which went on to Leningrad. Then 
we joined the throngs strolling un- 
der the trees in the Esplanade to en- 
joy the long twilight. When the 
park lights finally came on at 10:15, 
we sought food at an outdoor restau- 
rant where a son-in-law of Sibelius 
sometimes directs the orchestra. The 
beautiful harmonies of Finland’s 
great composer made us so forgetful 
of time that midnight seemed to 
overtake the sunset. Regretfully we 
left and clattered to the hotel in a 
horse-drawn droshky, really begrudg- 
ing the few hours needed for sleep. 

The next morning we eventually 
reached the travel bureau, by way of 
the Esplanade, with a wide circle 
through the vegetable and flower 
booths of the marketplace. Travel- 
ing on one’s own affords opportuni- 
ties for detours more intriguing than 
the main objectives. 

We experienced little difficulty in 
making ourselves understood, al- 
though none of us knew Finnish. A 
vigorous “choo-choo-choo” was com- 
pletely adequate to start the taxi to- 
ward the railway station. By indi- 
cating December 25th on a calendar, 
we obtained Christmas cards, and a 
realistic shiver secured a colder bot- 
tle of “soodaa.” A clerk, educated 
in Canada, wrote “kylmaa juomisto” 
(cold drink) in the phrase book I 
had purchased, and an _ English 
lumber buyer we met on the train 
supplied “vihanneksia” (vegetables) 
and “jaateloa” (ice cream), thus 
making the phrase book completely 
satisfactory. 

Many Finns speak English fluent- 
ly, and many understood my faulty 
German. A guide to the open-air 
museum at Folison was printed in 
English; so we could locate and en- 
joy the Lapland huts with the store- 
houses erected on stumps, high above 
the winter snows, and the recon- 
structed crofter’s dwelling with its 
smokehouse, bathhouse, and barns. 

Returning to Helsinki, we ate a 
leisurely dinner in the Esplanade, 
this time at a restaurant where popu- 
lar music prevails. We then took 
the night train for Viborg, where we 
stopped off in order to break the 
nineteen-hour journey to Valamo. 

Many tourists miss the little paper? 
port of Viborg but we thoroughly 
enjoyed a day there. A _ half-hour 
of driving took us to the Belvedere 
on Papula Hill and on the return we 
included the cathedral, the castle, and 
the Torkkeli Park which, with “Fat 
Catherine,” are the main attractions. 

“Fat Catherine” is a squat tower 
now converted into a restaurant. 
The waitresses and the orchestra 
members wear medieval garb and the 
walls have decorations suggestive of 
the Middle Ages. 

The presence of soldiers reminded 
us of the nearness of the Russian 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Azz you going to one 


of the fairs this summer? Stop off in El Paso: 
See the scenic and famous historic wonders of 
You'll enjoy the cattle 
country, the desert and the mountains, and 
the glamour of Old Mexico. You'll thrill to 
the awe-inspiring beauty of Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, the White Sands, the 
Rio Grande, and the pine- 
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quickly accessible in every 


Come this sum- 


mer—stop off on your way 
to or from the fairs! 
Ask your Travel Agent about 


Special rates and tours to El Paso 


Et PASO COUN. 
AG TEXAS 
El Paso Gateway Club, Room 125 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to: 
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OSI 
THE MODERN AY 


Wherever you go, the sleek, modern liners of N.Y.K. Line introduce 
you to the luxury of perfect voyaging. Gleaming tiled pools that won't 
take no for an answer ...international cuisine that makes cynical 
epicures surrender with a smile ...service oriental in intuitiveness, 
modern in efficiency. e Promenade on wide, sweeping decks; enjoy 
the gayety of sophisticated public rooms, surrounded by delightfully 
unfailing courtesy of the Far East. e N.Y.K. liners offer you the pace 
and modernity of today artfully combined with the grace of oriental 
hospitality. Sail eastward or westward across the Pacific, encircle it 
...or the world, if you wish. N.Y.K. liners will speed you gloriously 
to Japan, Manchoukuo, Australia, the Philippines, Malaysia, India, 
the Mediterranean, Europe. When next you plan to travel, remember 
that N.Y.K. Line is the modern way to go. 


THE ORIENT AND £@ 
TO ME 





LEG eC... Dapored 


iS me-w- ge - 





4 ary 
In the Swimming Pool 
**M. S. Chichibu Meru" 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


All Year round-trip fares: 


Ist Class... .. from $595 
Cabin Class. . . from $464 
2nd Class . . . . from $359 
Tourist Cabin . . from $245 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Cabin & Ist Class from $908 
Tourist& 2nd Class from $546 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or write 
Department 30, N.Y.K. Line: New 
York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 
551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Ave.; Chicago, 333 North Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 518 West 6th St.; 
or any Cunard White Star Ltd. office. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 
$% by 5% inches, for each item. On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





182. Motoring in Europe 

Nowadays, thousands of Ameri- 
cans take their own cars to Europe 
and revel in the freedom of going 
and. stopping when and where they 
please—just as they would do at 
home, but with the added thrill of 
new sights, new experiences. Mofor- 
ing Abroad (279 pages) is an indis- 
pensable guide to automobile touring 
in Europe. It contains a very large 
amount of general and detailed in- 
formation, and a descriptive section 
comprising text, pictures, and road 
maps. This book, in its 1938 edition, 
is offered without charge to teachers 
by the Foreign Travel Division of 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. Aside from its travel value, it 
is a rich mine of material for geog- 
raphy classes. 


183. Information on Colds 

Every winter, without fail, the 
common cold sweeps through class- 
rooms all over the country, leaving 
badly damaged attendance and scho- 
lastic records in its wake. Some au- 
thorities estimate that it causes more 
school absences than all other ail- 
ments combined. Certainly it con- 
stitutes a real health problem for 
teachers and mothers alike. With 
this thought in mind, the Women’s 
National Institute recently made a 
comprehensive study of colds—a 
study of vital interest to every teach- 
er. Doctors were interviewed and 
medical literature examined. A 
Forum of expert knowledge and 
opinion was conducted. Special pres- 
entations on the problem of colds 
were prepared by a research colds 
specialist, a United States Public 
Health Service official, and an out- 
standing practicing physician. Re- 
ports on clinical tests in schools, 
showing attendance records vastly 


improved, were also presented. The 
results of this survey and Forum 
have just been published—a veritable 
teachers’ handbook on colds. And 
the Women’s National Institute is 
offering this authoritative report on 
colds to teachers without charge. 


184. A Unique Venture 

In Paris is a city within a city. 
The Cité Universitaire (University 
City) has been called “a venture in 
international friendship among stu- 
dents, unmatched anywhere in the 
world.” Here, in residence halls rep- 
resenting nineteen nations, 2500 
students of fifty nationalities live, 
study, play together. Central feature 
of this “city” (which is a part of the 
University of Paris) is the magnifi- 
cent International House, built by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. An il- 
lustrated pamphlet on United States 
House, where American and some 
French students live, can be had, and 
we will gladly forward your request 
for it to the French Line. 


185. Tapestries and Needlepoint 

An interesting sketch of the his- 
tory of tapestry-making is given in 
Tapestries throughout the Ages— 
from the early beginnings long be- 
fore the Christian Era, through the 
Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the present. The art was 
developed in the countries of Europe, 
with results that are of the highest 
historical value, and now individual 
women find much pleasure in copy- 
ing in needlepoint the famous designs 
which are available. The booklet is 
offered gratis, one to a teacher, by 
the makers of Hiawatha Heirloom 
Needlepoint, and they will also send 
a supply of the folder, The Romance 
of Needlepoint, if you state how 
many pupils you have. 





Fascinating Finland 


(Continued from page 87) 


border; so did the articles sold by 
Russian émigrés to the antique shop 
in Viborg. Here were samovars, 
jewelry, and icons worthy of an 
American museum. The lavish dec- 
oration of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, typified by real diamonds 
and pearls patterning the lace on the 
Madonna's mantle, is seen in the 
monastery at Valamo, which was 
located by long-haired monks on one 
of Finland’s sixty thousand lakes. 
We returned to Viborg to meet 
our cruise steamer. A fitting finale 
remained for our last night ashore— 
a Finnish bath. The de luxe baths at 
Helsinki were widely advertised— 
long periods of steaming, switch- 


88 


ings with birch twigs, massage, 
scrubbing, showers and what not, 
followed by a quiet rest, all in a 
private booth. Expecting similar ac- 
commodations, we fulfilled the ap- 
pointment made for us by the hotel 
manager at the local “sauna.” Imag- 
ine our consternation upon leaving 
the dressing rooms (shared by two of 
us) to behold, amid clouds of steam, 
at least fifty Finnish women, with 
numerous sauna daughters, engaged 
in various stages of the sauna! 

It was too late to turn back. The 
attendant scornfully removed our 
bathing slippers, and hustled us to 
the top shelf where the steam is ad- 
justed for those who “can take it.” 
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study our bathing companions. Onl 
then did I realize how typical was 
small wood carving of a Finnish wom 
which I had purchased in Helsink: 
and which had been made—so I was tol 
—by a brother of Sally Salminen, # 
thor of Katrina. 

Do you wonder that I say “Finlao! 
fascinates” and that I hope, when He 
sinki entertains the 1940 Olympics | 
may be there to enjoy the games and p2.50 
meet once more the honest, hospitil CEN 
people of Finland. 





In a few minutes I slid down to the 
middle shelf, and before long my hard- 
ier companion joined me. Here we 
wielded the birch switches on each 
other more or less energetically, until 
the bath woman came to take us to 
the next room. With great vigor she 
scrubbed us with yellow soap and a 
heavy sponge, and, after sousing away 
the suds with a bucket of water, started 
to scrub all over again. The following 
period of soaking in an astringent solu- 
tion afforded me an opportunity to 
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